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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I.—Miscellaneous Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of Chel- 
tenham. By the Rev. Francis Ciose, A.M. Perpetual Curate. Vol. 
II. London: Hatchard & Son. 1834. 


We much doubt whether the Rev. Charles Simeon, to whom this 
volume is affectionately inscribed by its zealous author, will thank him 
for this token of respect: for, though he be the Coryphaus of the 
Evangelical party, to which Mr. Close is attached, to some of our 
preacher's doctrines he will hesitate to lend the sanction of his venerable 
name; and to the manner of their statement, we are sure that he will 
entertain considerable objections. 

Of the author of the volume on our table we would speak only in 
terms of unqualified respect. The laborious cure of such a parish as 
Cheltenham, where he has won a rich harvest of popularity by his talents 
as a preacher, and by the zeal with which he discharges there the im- 
portant and multifold duties of his sacred office, would preclude ordinary 
men from the heavy labours of authorship. When, therefore, a spirit of 
ardent piety has led our preacher from the pulpit to the press, we are 
prepared to look upon his labours with no unfriendly eye, and to give 
him ample credit for the purity of his motives: we are most willing to 
believe that “‘ the edification and spiritual instruction of his hearers, as 
of the readers of his volumes, has ever been his sincere and earnest desire.” 
(Pref. p. vi.) It is, in truth, a goodly spectacle to behold an eloquent 
and devout minister stationed in such a post as Cheltenham, whither, in 
addition to a population far exceeding, we believe, twenty thousand souls, 
there is such a constant influx of the fashionable, the gay, and the idle, to 
whom it is infinitely desirable that the Word of God should be faithfully 
taught by an ambassador of Christ, to whose guidance they will the 
more readily surrender their judgments, in proportion as his /alents 
challenge their respect, and his character secures their affection! With 
these views honestly influencing our hearts, we have read Mr. Close’s 
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Sermons with no desire to make him “ an offender for a word,” nor to 
quarrel with the manly avowal of his sentiments upon debatable points 
of doctrine. But, when we see our author clothing himself in an arro- 
gant garb of infallibility, and uttering his papal anathema against all 
who happeu to hold opinions at variance with his own upon questions 
that have ever exercised the ingenuity of polemics, and afforded fair 
ground of doubt, we buckle on our armour of defence against his injurious 
assaults, unwilling to permit our charity to the man to supersede our 
greater love of “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

If Mr. Close be enamoured of the Calvinistic interpretation of God's 
Word, and judge the doctrines of the Church of England to be in confor- 
mity with the harsh school of Geneva, we war not with his opinions, 
and leave him in the quiet possession of his tenets, because we know 
that many eminent and pious divines, of whom she is justly proud, have 
held similar doctrines. With his Calvin‘sms, therefore, we quarrel not; 
but we object to the furious spirit with which our writer has thought it 
fit to assail his Christian brethren, who have not so learned Christ : and 
we denounce the overweening assumption of infallibility, which has led 
Mr. Close to dignify his own views of Christianity as the truth; whilst 
falsehood is made the mark of the creed of other men, as zealous, as 
learned, and as pious as himself. The first of his sermons in the 
volume under review is a specimen of the spirit with which he has 
commenced his labours. It has for its text Galatians i. 10. ‘‘ Dol 
now persuade men, or God? or do I seek.to please men? For if 1 yet 
pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ.” In this discourse 
he considers, Ist, “ The preaching which is calculated to please man.” 2d, 
“The preaching which will please God.” 3d, “* The impossibility of 
pleasing both.” Under the first head, we meet with the following 
passage :— 


“ The time is indeed gone by when mere essays on moral philosophy suited 
the popular ear: something of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity must, in 
the present day, be interwoven into the discourse ; and the frailty of man, the 
atonement of Christ, and the influences of the Holy Spirit, must at least be 
glanced at, or the discernment even of ordinary hearers will discover the defi- 
ciency. So that the preaching which will please man is now characterized 
rather by a dilution, than by a total suppression, of the truths of the gospel. 
Those truths have ever been offensive to the carnal heart; and they who would 
please unconverted men must, therefore, soften down the unpleasant doctrines, 
and, by weakening, neutralize them.” —P. 3. 


The process of this neutralizing dilution is described by our author in 
reference to the doctrines of human corruption, salvation by Christ alone 
without works, Divine influence, and personal holiness: and whilst 
Arminian (we use this descriptive epithet for brevity’s sake)—whilst 
Arminian divines are stigmatized as preaching to please men, upon all 
these points, doctrines ‘‘ delusive, dangerous, and ruinous to immortal 
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souls ;” the character of “ that preaching which is pleasing to God,” is 
exclusively arrogated for the followers of John Calvin, with whom alone 
all truth dwells, whilst damnable error is the lot of those who venture 
to question their interpretation of Holy Writ; to which sure standard 
all parties are anxious to make appeal. “* What saith the Scripture ? 
How readest thou ? is, indeed, the only serious inquiry,” as Mr. Close 
justly reminds us. (P. 21.) But on questions, where theologians of 
talent, piety, and integrity, have come to different conclusions, equally 
and honestly drawn from the same sacred fountain of revelation, the 
statements of the Curate of Cheltenham are something very near akin 
to intolerable poGMATISM. 

We might, indeed, come at once to issue with Mr. Close upon the 
first position, which he has made in this introductory sermon: we might 
deny that the preaching calculated to please man is such as he describes ; 
and our confident appeal would be made to the evidence of facts! 
Mr. Close has drawn the picture of a popular preacher, meaning to 
describe such ministers as are supposed to hold opinions in common 
with Arminians. Is that body of divines, we ask, the popular party ? 
Do their sobriety, and truth, and simplicity, attract enthusiastic auditors ? 
Are their churches crowded, we ask, with feverish and ecstatic devotees ? 
Are their names, we ask, bruited amongst fond admirers, and gaping 
disciples? Are their pockets filled with voluntary contributions from 
willing admirers? Is it to them that “ itching ears” lend themselves 
so credulously? Is it ¢heir likenesses that stare from every print- 
shop? Is it the picture of them that meets one’s eyes at public exhi- 
bitions, and 1N FASHIONABLE PpuMP-RooMs? No, indeed! They are 
sober-minded followers of Christ, who are ever ready to “ give a reason 
of the hope that is in them,” and “ rightly to divide the word of truth ;” 
but they have no tricks of display, no arts of rhetoric, no fond preten- 
sions to superior sanctity, to gain the silly applause of heated enthusiasts, 
or to win the smile of misguided votarists, who confound gloom with 
godliness, and mistake the miserable shibboleth of a party for the sancti- 
fying grace of heaven! No, indeed! The meed of popularity is not the 
lot of these calumniated servants of the Lord. Yo please men they must 
take, they know, a far different course. If that were their aim, they 
would discard, in the first place, the wonted practice of delivering 
written discourses, which the people despise (for they are so taught) as 
divinity “ ready cut and dried,” and riot in the tautologous verbiage of 
extempore harangues! They would be loud and vehement in insisting 
upon the “ rorar moral and spiritual vepravity of man ;” they would 
give such prominency to “ the blessed doctrine of salvation by Christ 
only, without any mixture of human merit,” as to justify the 4ntinomian 
in claiming them for his friends ; or they would so press the obligations 
of holiness as to make the righteousness of a follower of Christ seem to 
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consist in some peculiarity of garment, or in some nasal peculiarity of 
language, or in total abstinence from places of public amusement, whether 
the card-table, the theatre, or the ball-room / Or they would rush, with 
precipitate rashness, into the inextricable labyrinth, which has been so 
fruitful a source of perplexity, and bitterness, and mischief, touching the 
agency of the Holy Spirit on the soul of man! T'hese are the favourite 
doctzines of popular preachers, distorted into a thousand shapes of 
fantastic monstrosity, by which they have contrived to outrun their 
clerical brethren in their race for popular renown, ‘“ Verily, they have 
their reward.” We beg leave to remind Mr. Close that we are purely 
on the defensive in what we ure now writing ; though we might be more 
bold in denying the accuracy of his statements with regard to the doc- 
trines taught by such of his brethren as he is pleased to hold up to the 
reprobation of his readers. He deals in general and unsupported accu- 
sations, which we defy him to substantiate by convincing proof. He is 
pleased to inform us that “ man is wholly lost, or he is not ;” and that 
“if he be, and we extenuate the fault and sins of his nature, we are 
false witnesses for God.” (Pp. 19, 20.) But, then, we will take the 
other alternative, and say, ‘‘ Man is ¢otally corrupt, or he is not; if he 
be not, and we exaggerate the fault and sin of his nature, we are false 
witnesses for God.” If man have “ utterly lost the moral image of his 
Maker” (p. 7.), how is it that St. Paul, in describing his own natural 
state, tells us that he “‘ delighted in the law of God after the inward man,” 
and that he saw “ another law in his members warring against the law of 
his mind ?” If there be no traces of original righteousness in man, how is 
he disposed naturally and unavoidably to approve some deeds as being 
virtuous and of good desert? How are ‘‘ the Gentiles a law unto them- 
selves ?” 

But it is alien from our purpose to controvert the Calvinistic tenets 
of Mr. Close, or to establish what seems to our judgment the truth, 
in opposition to his dicta. He will permit us, however, to observe, 
by the way, that Ais translation of the words, in the ninth article, 
“* quam longissime,” AS FAR AS POSSIBLE gone, shall receive an answer, 
when he has shewn us his warrant for discarding the translation of THE 
ORIGINAL FRAMERs of the Latin Article (“‘ is very far gone’’); as if they, 
poor creatures, did not comprehend the meaning of their own words, 
but needed the revising hand of Mr. Close to lead them to its proper 
interpretation !!!! 

We take leave of this subject in the admirable language of a learned 
Prelate, and would remind our author that ‘ the justest argument may 
lose its force, when it is carried too far, or urged without discretion. 
Mankind, after the fall, were still the work of God, and the object of 
their Redeemer’s love.’* 


——_ 





* Sumner’s Apostol. Preaching, p. 146. 
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The second sermon is “ On Hearing the Word,” from James i. 22—25, 
He sets before us the character, Ist, “of the forgetful hearer ;” and, 
2d, “ of the attentive and practical hearer.” 

As a favourable specimen of our author’s style, we extract the follow- 
ing description of the careless hearer :— 


The preached word is compared to a mirror, presented to the people by the 
ministers of God, in which each man beholds his own likeness faithfully 
exbibited. It is no flattering resemblance which is there reflected. In the 
mirror of truth all the blemishes and defects of the human character are 
displayed as they exist in the heart, and with the utmost fidelity. Here the 
man of pleasure beholds an accurate picture of the vanities that fill his mind ; 
his folly, his weariness, his futile attempts to wear away the tedious hours of 
life, are all presented tohim. Here the vicious man beholds the darker features 
of his secret history reflected with appalling accuracy ; the loathsome dungeon 
of his corrupt heart is thrown open to his view, and he shrinks from the con- 
templation of those impurities exhibited by another, which he vainly imagined 
were exhibited only to himself. . . . . So accurate is the likeness which the 
ministers of God are by his word sometimes enabled to present, that the con- 
vinced and astonished sinner feels as if he were singled out of the whole 
assembly, and be thinks that every eye must be turned on him, recognizing the 
description. He almost imagines that some false friend has betrayed him to 
the preacher; whereas this is only the force of truth, which commends itself 
to every man’s conscience as in the sight of God; it is only the arrow of 
conviction, which, directed by the Holy Spirit, has insinuated itself through the 
joints of the armour of self-righteousness and self-deception, and pierced the 
heart of the sinner. . . . . He has beheld his natural face in the glass of God’s 
word; but, alas! “he goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth what manner 
of man he was.” He returns to his ordinary employments, to his worldly cares, 
to his fashionable engagements ; the impression is soon effaced; ere the return 
of the succeeding Sabbath, he has too probably escaped from all his harrassing 
convictions, and he appears again in the house of God, to pass through a 
sinilar process of momentary awakening and deliberate resistance of the trath, 
until his conscience becomes “ seared as with a hot iron,” callous and dead.— 
Pp. 26—28. 


The third discourse treats of the important subject of “* Divine Wor- 
ship,” from John iv. 24. “ God is a Spirit ; and they that worship him, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” This, perhaps, is the best of 
our author’s sermons. He divides his subjects into four heads; Ist, 
“The object of our worship—God, a Spirit.” 2d, “ The nature of our 
worship—it must be spiritual and sincere.” 3d, “ The difficulties of 
such worship ;” and, 4th, ‘‘ Our encouragement to engage in it.” 

In our author's fourth sermon from John iii. 6, 7. “ That which is 
born of the flesh, is flesh,” &c.,—on the “* Necessity of Conversion,”—we 
meet with the usual confusion of ideas, that characterize the Evangeli- 
cals upon this much abused subject: “ conversion” being every where 
made synonymous with “ regeneration,” in flat contradiction to the 
formularies of that reformed church, of which they boast themselves the 
only true sons ; in the very teeth of ten thousand texts of Holy Writ, 
which “ are founded on the principle, that the disciples, by their dedica- 
tion to God in baptism, had been brought into a state of reconcilement 
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with him, and admitted to privileges which they are called upon to 
improve ;’* and in utter disregard of the usage of the ancient fathers 
of the Church, who always make a distinction between these terms, and 
never confound things so wholly distinct from each other, as our first 
admission into the gospel covenant by baptism, and our subsequent 
renewals in grace by the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

To the peroration of this sermon: “* Who, then, would not earnestly 
inquire, Am I born again? By water I have been received into the visible 
Church, but am I also renewed by the Holy Ghost? Has this great, 
this saving change, passed upon me?” &§c. §c. §e. Fc. To this perora- 
tion we say, that it proceeds on the false notion that baptism is no sign 
of regeneration ; and that, whilst our Church acquaints us that we are 
made the children of grace by the benefit of baptism, Mr. Close evidently 
treats us as if it were possible we might still be unregenerate; we 
need not add, a dilemma how perplexing—a statement how unscrip- 
tural! ! ! 

If this be our verdict on the discourse under review, what terms of 
reprobation shall we not apply to the fifth sermon before us, on “ Jm- 
puted Sin, and Imputed Righteousness ?” It is atissue of sheer nonsense. 
It is a jargon utterly unintelligible. It is heretical in theology, absurd 
in logic, impossible in fact! But Mr. Close shall speak for himself :— 


God made him to be sin! Wonderful declaration! Who can fully com- 
prehend it! Who can adequately explain it! No one! it is the object of 
faith, not the subject of human reasoning; it is a point of pure revelation, 
where argument must fail, simply because there are no data, within the com- 
pass of man’s understanding, upon which argument can be founded. But the 
Scriptures plainly teach us that Christ was made sin for us both by IMPUTATION 
and SUBSTITUTION.—Pp. 88, 89. 

As by nature we all are not only enemies to God by wicked works, but 
actually ENMITY itself; so Christ is said not merely to bear our sins, but 
actually to be “ made SIN for us.’ But in vain shall we seek to fathom 
“this great mystery of godliness ;” suffice it that all our guilt, and all our sins, 
were put on Christ, who bore them once and tor ever.—P. 90. 

In whatever sense our sins were laid on Christ, and imputed to him, in the 
same sense the merits of Christ are transferred and imputed to us, and reckoned 
to us for righteousness.—P. 92. 

The righteousness of God himself being freely imputed to us, a divine and 
perfect obedience is made acTUALLY ouRS.—P. 94. All that Christ did, we 
did—P. 95. In whatever way, and by whatever inysterious process, our sins 
were imputed to him, in the same way his righteousness is imputed to us. He 
stood in our place, we stand in his.—P. 96. 


* Sueh is Mr. Close’s representation of the doctrine of our justification 
by the atonement of our blessed and only Redeemer, Jesus Christ! ! ! 
His text is 2 Cor. v. 21. Interpreting other passages of Scripture in 
the literal sense, after the example of our author, when a figurative 
meaning is not only admissible, but absolutely necessary, what glaring 








* Summner’s Apostol. Preaching, p. 165, 
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inconsistencies, what revolting absurdities, might we not extract from 

the oracles of God! It might, we should think, be sufficient to make 

our author hesitate somewhat as to the correctness of his interpretation 

of this text of Scripture, to find it opposed to almost all the interpreta- 

tions made by the most enlightened scholars, and the most intelligent 

divines, that have studied the Word of God. The term “ a&papria” 

is used to denote a sin-offering, ‘“ sacrificium (says Schleusner) pro 
peccalis.” . That is its meaning in the text before us. Christ suffered 

in our place what was due to our transgressions ; and, by virtue of his 

. sufferings, our reconciliation with God has been effected. Christ bore, 
indeed, the penal consequence of our transgressions, but the transgres- 
sions themselves were our personal sins, and could not, therefore, be made 

his; for the actions of one man cANNo? be made the actions of another, 

any more than the moral character of A can be made by transfer the 

moral character of B/ The thing is impossible! 4, indeed, from 
motives of generosity and love, may substitute himself in the place of 

a condemned traitor 2, and suffer the penalty of his crimes; so that, 
FIGURATIVELY, he may be styled a traztor, but the treason for which 

he chooses to die, is not his. In the same manner Christ offers himself 

as a sacrifice for our sins to God, and thus bears them in their penal 
‘s effects on his cross, and so may be ‘ numbered with transgressors,” 
4 whilst himself is still “* without spot and blameless,” and suffers * THE 
JUST FOR THE UNJUST,” that he may bring us to God; but there is no 
actual transfer of our evil deeds to him, nor any transfer of his actual 
deeds to ourselves! ‘‘ Christ,” it seems, according to Mr. Close, is 
said ‘ not merely to bear our sins, but ACTUALLY TO BE MADE SIN FOR 


; us!"—P. 90. 
7 ** Come, now, and let us reason together!” “ Christ is made ac- 
TUALLY sin!” What, we ask, is sin? Let an apostle tell us ; —“ Sin 





is the transgression of the law.” (1 John, iii. 4.)—Well, then, is Curist 
THE TRANSGRESSION OF THE LAW? Impossible! Transgression is 
the quality of an action; it cannot exist without an actor. What, 
then, does Mr. Close mean by Christ’s being made actually sin? Can 
a felony exist without a felon? Why, then, make distinctions without 
a difference? How could Christ be sin, (sin in the abstract), but by 
being a sinner ? and why is it that dives will involve themselves in 
such trash? Trash, do we call it? It deserves a much severer term, 
and might, in good truth, be called even nLtaseuemy! The holy child 
; of God a sinner! ‘“ He did no sin,” we read. How then could he be 
, ; a sinner, we ask? ‘‘Oh! by imputation,” it is answered. What, 
then, are there two sorts of guilt? one inherent, the other imputed ? 
Can inherent guilt contracted by one man be charged, or transferred, or 
imputed to another? Can, that is, the action be one man’s, and its 
moral quality be another's? But if this be so, how can Christ be at 
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the same time a simner and a perfect saint? The one actually, the 
other imputatively ! Alas! alas! what paradoxes are these! But we 
are told that this is “a great mystery ; the object of faith, not the sub- 
ject of human reasoning!” “‘ It is a pure point of revelation, where ar- 
gument must fail.”—To this assertion we think it enough, in this place, 
to oppose a decided negation. No such doctrine is revealed by God! 
It has been fixed upon Holy Writ by the same false mode of interpre- 
tation, by which the Papist endeavours to prove his. fable of transud- 
stantiation, adopting a literal translation where the text imperiously 
demands a figurative sense ; for where words are literally impossible, a 
Jigurative construction must be put upon them! To shut our mouths 
by alleging of any doctrine that it must be believed, and not subjected 
to rational argument, may become. the implicit followers of the papal 
church, but will ever be considered by Protestant Christians as an in- 
jurious assault upon the intellectual character of their creed. 

But of this enough! We proceed to our author’s sixth sermon,— 
“ The Sirong Mau subdued, ”on Luke xi, 21, 22, “When a strong man 
armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace: but when a stronger 
than he shall come upon him and overcome him, he taketh from him 
all his.armour wherein, he trusteth, and divideth his spoils.” 1st, “ The 
peaceableempire of Satan in the human heart ;” and 2d, ‘* The overthrow 
of that empite by the power of Christ ;” are the two topics handled 
here -by. Mr, Close. .We would not be mere word-catchers. .We 
abominate the pedantry of captious criticism, which delights in verbal 
niceties, and would peevishly dispute about mere phrases, to shew its 
learning, or to gratify its malice: but our official duty, as Reviewers, 
makes it incumbent upon us to mark even trifles in language and modes 
of expression, which seem, in our judgment, liable to lead men into 
error. Of this mischievous character is our author’s assertion, that “‘ the 
three Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity actuaLLy DwELL in all true 
believers.” (P. 113.) The guidance, the conviction, the comforts of the 
Spirit of God, to perfect, enlighten, and strengthen us, is a doctrine 
for which it is impossible to contend too earnestly, or to insist upon 
too often., Inward helps of grace we must have, to enable us to mill and 
to do our.duty. These helps are abundantly promised to us in Holy 
Writ ; sometimes in plain, at others, in figurative terms; amongst the 
latter of which we rank those texts, which speak of God dwelling within 
us, as his temples.* God abides in us by his Spirit ;—his is a spiritual 
possession of us; and, therefore, we repudiate the phrase of his ac- 
tually dwelling in us, as if his grace implied his personal presence 
within us, distinct from his spiri/ual influences, of which we have no 
cognizance but by their fruits, “ Hereby we know that God ‘abideth 
in us, by the  pirit which he hath given us.” (1 John iii. 24.) 
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* A Brand plucked out of the Fire,” from Zechariah iii. 2, is the 
title of our author’s seventh discourse, and is divided into two sections : 
Ist, The sinner accused. 2d, The sinner vindicated. It gives Mr. 
Close an opportunity of displaying his views of election and repro- 
bation ; which accord, we need hardly add, with the doctrines of Calvin, 
on these vexatious disputes; and of which we shall here assume the 
privilege (for our limits warn us to be brief,) of saying notte : but 
would rather pass on to the eighth sermon in the volume before us— 
“ The Efficacy of Prayer,’ from Jeremiah xxxiii. 3. “ Call unto me, and 
[ will answer thee, and shew thee great and mighty things, which thou 
knowest not.” Here our preacher considers—Ist, The gracious in- 
vitation to prayer ; and, 2d, The exceeding precious promises annexed 
to it. We willingly adorn our pages with an extract from this 
beautiful sermon, with which, indeed, it concludes, 


Let us all, who profess to cultivate the duty of prayer, consider well the 
character of our devotions. May it not justly be feared that the prayers of 
many who maintain a character for true piety, are Jamentably cold, formal, 
infrequent, and unbelieving? And may not this be the true cause why the 
blessings of the text are so rarely enjoyed? Butit may be asked, how are we 
to kindle in our heart the spirit of prayer? We reply, How do the painter and 
the poet imbibe the spirit of their respective arts, but by studying the sublime 
scenery of nature, and gazing upon the objects which they would pourtray or 
describe # How then shall our devotion be animated but by more intense and 
frequent contemplation of the object of our worship.—Pp. 150, 151. 


The ninth sermon, from Isaiah ii. 22, on “ False Confidence,” affords 
us no particular topic of remark ; we pass, therefore, to the tenth, “ The 
Bow in the Cloud,” from Gen. ix. 16, of which we confess that, to our 
sober tastes, it is too fanciful, where it is attempted to make the rainbow 
“a figure of God's covenant with his own elect people in Christ Jesus.” 
But we have already very far exceeded the limits usually assigned in 
our pages to works like the one under review. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves, as we hope we shall satisfy our readers, to whom we 
have thus given ample specimens of the matter and the style of the 
minister of Cheltenham, with stating that the remainder of the volume, 
which contains altogether twenty-five sermons,consists of discourses upon 
“ The Path of the Just,” “ The Fountain of Life forsaken,” “ The Celes- 
tial City,” “ The Christian Passover,” “ Christ Stilling the Tempest,” 
“ The Universal Obligation of the Sabbath,” “ Twofold Sorrow,” “ The 
Heavenly Mansions,” “ The Influence of Satan resisted,” “ Grieving 
the Holy Spirit,’ The Sympathy of Christ,” “ The Acceptable Offering,” 
** Domestic Religious Education,” “ Conformity with Christ,” and * The 
Present State and Future Prospects of the Church.” 

Our readers will judge from this criticism of the character of Mr. 
Close’s Miscellaneous Sermons, and see clearly to what school the pious 
author belongs. Sorry we are to have felt the necessity of animadvert- 
tu 
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ing with such freedom upon the work of so zealous a minister of our 
Church ; but “ to drive away all erroneous and unsound doctrine,” and 
to check, as far as possible, the growth of opinions hostile to the fair 
character of Christianity, is a paramount obligation peculiarly incum- 
bent upon ts in these days, when our revealed religion suffers as much 
from the injudicious comments of her friends as from the open assaults 
of her enemies. 

There is, indeed, nothing new in the volume before us ; and the tenets, 
to which we have thus promptly objected, have been a thousand times 
refuted ; yet their repetition from Mr. Close seems to call for a renewed 
demurrer on our parts, whose office it is “ to beat down, as they revive, 
the hydra heads of sophistry ; to eradicate those weeds of error, which 
aspire to wreathe their poisonous tendrils round the fairest pillars of the 
sanctuary, and to chase those obscene birds of darkness and rapine, which, 
from time to time, return to scream and nestle in the shadow of the altar of 
God."* The spirit, moreover, of Mr. Close’s book seemed to justify some 
severity of remark ; in which, therefore, we have indulged, endeavour- 
ing, at the same time, to preserve ourselves from every approach to 
uncharitable or excessive asperity. 

We had intended to add somewhat upon the ascetic tone of these 
sermons; but our contracted limits forbid an excursion into so wide a 
field. ‘ Innocent pleasures are among the means which God has 
ordained to preserve the heart in its proper tone, and to restore the mind 
to its equilibrium when overcharged with business and care."+ He, 
then, who lifts up his voice against amusements in general, opposes a 
benevolent ordinance of God, and lays a yoke upon the neck of his 
creatures, which makes religion unnecessarily distasteful to men, and 
clothes. her in a garb of repulsive deformity not her own. Upon the 
disputable point of what. is innocent relaxation, it is a great error to 
attempt “ to fix a definitive limit,” says the judicious Prelate from whom 
we have made the quotation above, “ of universal obligation.” “ It is,” 
he continues, “‘ a false severity to confound things indifferent in themselves 
with things wrong in themselves. Nor is it just, or practically useful, 
to inveigh in general terms against public assemblies and amusements 
sanctioned by society, as if al] toleration of them were positive evidence 
of a worldly spirit, and a heart alienated from God. Indeed, in the 
present condition of society, such a mode of preaching can scarcely fail 
to divide the congregation into two parties, both very deficient in that 
candour, which is the brightest ornament of the Christian’s crown, and 
in that moderation, which is most able to diffuse the influence of his 


religion.” t 





* Heber’s Bampton Lectures, p. 16. + Sumner’s Apostol. Preaching, p. 294. 
; t Ibid. p. 300. 
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Against these prudent cautions, Mr. Close perpetually sins, by his 
violent and indiscriminate philippics against what men as pious as him- 
self have esteemed innocent recreations, as if an abhorrence of amuse- 
ments were the one test of religious character, and sourness were sanctity / 
Against this morose spirit we enter our protest, and have availed our, 
selves of the language and sentiments of a Prelate, to which more 
attention will be paid, and that justly, than to any words or opinions 
proceeding from ourselves. 


- + 


Art. IL.—1. Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Seareh of a Religion. 
With Notes and Illustrations, by the Editor of “ Captain. Rock's 
Memoirs.” London: Longman & Co. Second Edition; 1833. 
2 vols. 12mo. Pp. 335, 354. 

Guide to an Irish Gentleman in his Search for a Religion. « By the 
Rev. Mortimer O’Suriivan, A.M. Rector of Killyman: | Dublin’: 
Curry. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1833. Pp, viii. 348. 


3. Reply to the Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Reli- 
gion; in Six Letters, addressed to the Editor of the British Magazine, 
and re-printed from that Work. By PuitaLeruys CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
London: Rivingtons. 1834. Pp. 171. : 


4. Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion. 
With Notes and Illustrations, not by the Editor of “ Captain Rock's 
Memoirs.” 2 vols. _Dublin: Milliken. London: Fellowes. 


(Concluded from p. 535.) 


We now propose to conclude our observations on the works emu- 
merated above. The Irish Gentleman’s second volume is principally 
occupied with the Reformation. On the first four chapters we shall 
say nothing, as our readers will probably be satisfied with the table of 
contents as set down by their author, and which we extract accord- 


ingly : 

Cuar. 1,—Brief recapitulation—Secret out at last.—Love affair.—Walks 
by the river.—“ Knowing the Lord.”—Cupid and Calvin. Crap. IL—Rector 
of Ballymudragget.— New form of shovel.—Tender scene in the’shrubbery.— 
Moment of bewilderment.—Catholic Emancipation Bill carried.—-Cortespen- 
dence with Miss * *. Cuap. I[1.—Miss * *’s knowledge of the Fathers.— 
Translation for her Album from St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory, and 
St. Jerome:—Tender love-poem from St. Basil. Cnar. IV.— Difficulties of my 
present position. — Lord Farnham's Protestants.—Ballinasloe Christians.—Pious 
letter from Miss * *.—Suggests that I should go to Germany.—Resolution to 
take her advice.—Vol. IT. p. iii. 


w 


Such is the style in which a papist thinks fit to conduct a controversy 
on the result of which he believes the eternal welfare of every reader's 


soul to depend! 
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If “‘ he that uttereth slander is a fool,”* as we are instructed by an 
authority little known or regarded by the Irish Gentleman, his second 
volume is no homage to wisdom. It is well designated by Philalethes 
“¢a sort of scandalous chronicle.”+ Every anecdote, whether probable 
or dubious, that ever was circulated against the Reformers, has found a 
nook in this choice repository. We regret that the narrowness of our 
limits absolutely compels us to omit the burning eloquence with with 
this traducer of piety has been castigated by Mr. O'Sullivan: whose 
apology for Luther is splendid, while, with the shield of truth, he 
retorts upon Popery the arrows, tinged with her own dragon gall, 
which she had levelled at Protestantism and Protestants. The Popish 
champion does not seem aware that there is a mode of conducting 
controversial combat without bespattering your adversary with dirt ; 
and, moreover, that blackening your opponent does not whiten your- 
self. Grant that the great leaders of the Protestant Reformation were 
all that calumny itself would represent them—what has this, after all, 
to do with the question? Js the Bible, or the Pope, the arbiter of 
faith and practice? We do not acknowledge Luther, or Calvin, or 
Melanchthon, or Zuingli, as the rule of our faith ; but we thank them for 
proving so clearly what is the rule; we thank them for achieving our 
liberty to walk by that rule; further than this, their character affects 
us not. They have won for us the Scriptures, and thankfully we 
receive the prize. But it might be supposed from the cool audacity 
with whieh papists calumniate the Reformation, that Rome was im- 
maculate as well as infallible—that the names of Hildebrand, of Borgia— 
of La Rovere—of Medici—had never been heard! And truly it would 
be not less ungenerous than illogical to produce such characters, as 
evidence of the falsehood of Romanism, did not Rome herself consider 
them infallible, and even direct her followers to seek the Divine mercy 
through their mediation! The youthful Irishman himself, unquestion- 
ably pure as he is, and trained to cast even his softest thoughts in the 
saintly mould of Gregories and Basils, would not, we presume, be 
contented that the cause of his religion should rest on no other 
foundation than the unexceptionable purity and perfection of his life ; 
nor shall we think of mingling the questions, until the period (distant 
may. it.be!) when his labours shall have earned for him a corner in the 
calendar. Then, and not before, may we perhaps inquire into the 
merits of a church which delegates the presentation of her prayers to 
the advocacy of “ Little St. Thomas Apostle.” 

It is not then to defend the foreign or British reformers, who are 
the objects of our Traveller's fury, that we would expend one drop of 
our ink, The task is better suited to other pages, nor ,is it in the 





* Prov. x. 18, t Letter VI. p. 16), 
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smallest degree necessary to the controversy. _The Reformers were 
men—men bred in Popery—and human nature and perverted education 
are things which do not ordinarily generate perfection. .Popes,.too 
are men, and if their friends would allow them to be fallible: men, we 
would readily grant that the vices of individuals could no more disprove 
transubstantiation than they could prove it. We will not therefore 
enter into recriminatory details, for which materials are not. wanting, 
did we choose to revolt our readers’ taste and our own. But it may be 
useful, by a few select specimens of his statements, to shew how far 
the Irish Gentleman may be relied on as an authority. This, .it is 
true, is somewhat supererogatory now; but the work cannot really be 
executed too effectually. 

Our author very rarely deals in reference. He is therefore able, 
like a country gossip, to perpetrate a great deal of calumny with con- 
siderable difficulty of detection.* Sometimes, however, he ventures to 
refer his reader—or, at least, to afford his reader an opportunity of 
examining his statements—with what advantage to his cause, a few 
instances will easily shew. 

He [Luther] was detected, by Staphylus, Emser, and others, in still further 
frauds on the text of the New Testament, and for the same party purpose. 
Thus, in the 6th verse of the Epistle of St. Paul to Philemon, He omitted the 
word “ work” after the epithet “ good,” notwithstanding that this word was, 
as these critics assert, in the famous Complutensian edition as well as in‘ the 
old editions, in Latin, of Robert Stephen.—Vol. IL. pp. 134, 135, note. 

Now, what is the fact in regard to this word “ work”? ‘If Luther 
“omitted” it, he did but what all the Greek MSS. ever collated, 
eleven only excepted, have done. Of these eleven, nine are so incon- 
siderable that Griesbach thinks it not worth while to specify them. 
The Complutensian edition we have not at present the opportunity of 
consulting, but every printed copy of the Greek Testament we have 
seen ‘ omits” this word—and there is very sufficient reason to aecount 
for the non-omission on the part of the Complutensian editor. But 
that a Romanist should bring the charge of falsifying and interpolating 
Scripture! What authority is there for putting the Virgin Mary 
in the place of Christ in Gen, iii. 15? But we will recriminate no 
further. ; 

The following charge is further brought against the same great 
malleus Papistarum, who, of course, is a conspicuous mark for the 
spleen of the Traveller. 


In his work, de Servo Arbitrio, Luther declares expressly that “‘ God works 








* Thus a very offensive passage is said to have been written by Luther “in com- 
menting on Gen, xxii.”’ The quotation is, in all probability, garbled from some real 
words of Luther, but no further reference is given, nur is any commentary on Genesis to 
be found in Luther's published works. It is said that Luther interpolated Rom. iii. 28 ; 
but no reference again appears. 
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the evil in us as well as the good ; that the perfection of faith is to believe that 
God is just, though by his own will he renders us necessarily worthy of damna- 
tion, so as to seem to take pleasure in the torments of the miserable.”—Vol. IT. 
p- 135, note. 

“In his work de Servo Arbitrio!” This reference, which is much 
like addressing a letter to any ordinary person “ in London,” is pur- 
posely given to bewilder the reader, and at the same time impress him 
with the idea of the writer’s accuracy. Let us now see what Luther 
really does say, “ in his work de Servo Arbitrio.” The words set down 
above are not meant to be, but to seem a quotation. Were the religious 
tourist asked to give the original of them, he would be not a little 
puzzled, and could only evade the difficulty by saying that they con- 
tained the substance of Luther’s doctrine. This would not be true, as 
every one knows who is acquainted with the treatise in question, or 
with the peculiar views which it opposes. But to return to what 
Luther actually says. And here we have it in the third volume of his 
Works, Jena, 1603, fol. 199. Let none suppose, when we say God 
hardens, or works evil in us (for to harden is to work evil) that He 
ereated evilinusanew. * * * * * But let those who ascribe 
tous such opinions, consider, that, if God works evil by our means, 
this is not through the fault of God, but by our corruption. We are 
evil, He és good ; and when He impels us by the energy of his omnipo- 
tence, He, althongh good, cannot act otherwise than work evil by an 
evil instrument; although, in His wisdom, He employs this evil for 
good, for his glory and our own salvation.” The cause of Protestantism 
does not rest on Luther’s views ‘‘ de Servo Arbitrio,” or on any other 
subject—it is a question between the Pope and the Bible. Nor did the 
eause of Popery rest on the honour of the Irish Gentleman, before the 
Papists universally acknowledged him their representative; which, we 
understand, is not far from the fact.* But, be that as it may, here is 
the value of his authority. He tells us that “ Luther declares 
expressly that God works the evil in us as we!l as the good,” and 
informs us where he says so. We go thither; and there we find that, 
if Luther does say so expressly, he has taken pains to explain himself, 
and that his doctrine is very different from what is here misrepresented. 
The Irish Gentleman gives us for Luther’s opinion that the Deity 
takes pleasure in the torments of the miserable. Luther himself says 
that God makes even evil work for our salvation. Comment is unne- 
cessary. 

Another accusation against Luther is thus expressed :— 

We find him declaring that, “ if a Council were to order the Communion 
to be taken in both kinds, he and his would only take it in one, or none ; and 
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* These Travels have been translated into Italian, French, and Spanish. See Phila- 
lethes, last page. 
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would, moreover, curse all those who should, in conformity with this decree of 
the Council, communicate in both kinds.”*—Vol. IT. pp. 146, 147. 

The passage here quoted is, as usual in popish quotations, mutilated 
of the sentence which gives it its real meaning; a meaning which would 
be inconvenient for the purpose for which it is produced, We subjoin 
the context, marking in Italics the passage which the Irish Traveller 
pretends to quote, and in capitals the part which he has suppressed. 
We premise that Luther determines that the communion is to be re- 
ceived in both kinds. Expecting, however, that the decree of the 
Council of Constance would be objected, he replies, that no Council, of its 
own authority, could have any power to alter what Christ has expressly 
instituted. And that, even where Christ had commanded an observance, 
it were better to neglect it, than to perform it im virtue of authority 
claimed by a Council to institute such observance IN ITS OWN RIGHT. 
It is plain that such a performance would not be obedience to the 
command of Christ, but to the commands of men usurping the authority 
of Christ; and, therefore, could be no act of religion. Luther has 
expressed himself with his characteristic vigour and broadness, and his 
meaning and expressions have considerable analogy to those of St. 
Paul in Gal. i. 8, ‘* Though we, or an angel from heaven; preach any 
other gospel unto you than that which we have preached to you, let him 
be aceursed.” (avaGeya.) The meaning of the Reformer is as evident 
to a candid reader as that of the Apostle. The substance is this; a 
Council cannot, of its own authority, claim obedience in matters deter- 
mined by Christ; for if it determine against him, we are bound to 
resist it; and if it determine on the same side, our obedience is ren- 
dered to Christ, and not to the Council, and it would be sinful to 
acknowledge any human authority in the matter. But Luther shall 
speak for himself: 

** Neither ought any man to be influenced by the consideration, that 
they boast a Council, in which that” (communion in one kind) “ has 
been enacted to be lawful. We have the rule of Christ; and we wish 
neither to wait on nor to listen to Councils, in matters which are mani- 
festly doctrines of the gospel. And we affirm moreover, if by any 
chance a Council should decree or permit it oF 128 OWN AUTHORITY, 
then least of all would we wish to communicate in both kinds ; yea, rather 
in contempt of sueh Council and of its decree, would we first communicate 
in either or neither, and by no means in both, and altogether anathematize 
(anathema habere) those who, By THE AUTHORITY oF such Council or 
decree, should communicate in both.+ If this should surprise you, and 





* Form. Miss. 

+ “Si quo casu Concilium PROPRIA AUCTORITATE id statueret aut permitteret, tunc 
minimé omnium nos velle utraque specie potiri, imd tunc primim in despectum tam 
Concilii, quam statuti sui, vellemus aut alterutra aut neutrA, et nequaquam utraque 
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you ask the reason, here itis. Ifyou know that Christ has appointed 
both bread and wine to be received by all, as the Gospels and St. Paul 
expressly assert, and our opponents are compelled to admit, and yet 
you dare not to believe and trust Him, and communicate thus, while 
notwithstanding you dare, if men in their Council so decree >) Do you 
not then prefer men to Christ? Do you not exalt sinful men above 
God, who is blessed and worshipped? Do you not trust more in the 
words of men than in the words of God? Verily you distrust the word 
of God altogether, and trust the word of men alone. But how great an 
abomination is this, and how great a denial of the Most High God! 
What idolatry can be equal to this superstitions obedience to a Council 
of men? Were it not better to die a thousand deaths? Were it not 
better to communicate in one kind or neither, than to receive both in an 
obedience so sacrilegious and so apostate from the faith ?” 

We regret our inability, from want of room, to continue the quotation, 
which is one of the most splendid bursts of indignant eloquence which 
ever proceeded from the pen of Luther himself. But enough is done for 
the Traveller. Where is there “ an unprincipled indifference to error or 
truth?” Had Luther been indifferent in such matters, he might have 
lived more calmly, and enjoyed the applause instead of the censure of 
such persons as the Irish Gentleman. All that Luther says is, that the 
authority of @ council cannot make truth or error. The Irish Gentleman 
thinks otherwise; but if Luther had the misfortune to be less en- 
lightened, still he is not to be charged with sentiments which are not 
his own. 

Luther's marriage with Catharine de Bora is, of course, a fertile topic 
of scandal. We only notice it to remark an instance of shameless per- 
version :— 

There had, indeed, from the display and notoriety of the Reformer’s fondness 
for her [Cath: de Bora], arisen rumours not very creditable to either of the 
parties. To these rumours he himself alludes, in one of his letters,—* os 
obstruxi,” he says, “ infamantibus me cum Catharina Borana”—and his warm 
advocate, Seckendorf, states withotit any reserve, “ that he had wished exceed- 
ingly for the girl, and ased to call her his Catharine” —* Optimé enim cupiebat 
virgini, et suam vocare Catharinam solebat.”—Vol. II. p. 217, note. 

“ Optimé cupiebat vigini,” “ he wished exceedingly for the girl”! 
If the popular conjecture has penetrated the Traveller’s disguise, he 
knows Latin well enough to escape a blunder that would have ensured 
its perpetrator a sound flagellation in the lowest form of the humblest 
country academy.” We do not dispute that his scholarship is superior 
to this; but what is his honesty? Does he “ wish exceedingly” for all 
the ladies he wishes well to? It would be but in the spirit of Popery, 





potiri, ac plané eos anathema habere quicunque AUCTORITATE TALIS CONCILIT VEL 
STATUTI utraque potirentur.”—Formula Missa. Lutheri Opera. Jens. 1600. Vol. II. 
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if, in his next edition, he would alter Seckendorff’s words into “ maximeé 
cupiebat virginem,” and then he might retain his translation. 

One more instance of shameless perversion—brief, but crowning. 
The Church of England, as might be expected, is abundantly honoured 
by the Traveller's abuse. He abuses her for “ servility’’ and ‘! hype-. 
crisy”—~he upbraids her with all her unworthy and insincere, children, 
from the Hoadieys and Claytons, to the Rilands and Arnolds ;—-but he 
never ventures on her Articles, Homilies, Catechism, or any authentic. 
exposition of her faith. We disclaim this mode of warfare for ourselves; 
though offering such immense advantages to Protestants; we disclaim 
it, on the principle of Aristides, because, however advantageous, it. is 
not just. Infidel Bishops of Rome and Socinian Bishops of Bangor 
prove nothing either way. The existence of a Pascal, cannot prove 
that Popery is true, nor cam that of a Hooker do the like for Pro- 
testantism. We can reverence Southey and Chateaubriand, we ean 
abominate revolutionary Belgian Priests and radical English. Preben- 
daries, without feeling that the question discussed in these pages is 
thereby at all aifected. But to return to our Traveller, In his list of 
hypocrites in the English Church, appears the name,of Dr, Hey. After 
an abundant vituperation of the Church and her unworthy ¢hildren;, he 
proceeds :— t, 

Such all but avowal of the worst principles of Socinianism from men so high 
in the Church, both from station and tnleot sufficiently prepares us; for, what 
otherwise would have seemed wholly incredible-—an express. profier of the 
hand of fellowship to the whole body of Socinians, from no less a quarter than 
the chair of the Norrisian professor of Theology, at Cambridge !—In one of his 
otherwise most valuable Lectures, the late Dr: Hey thus speaks:—“ We,and 
the Socinians are said to differ,—but about what? Not about morality or 
about natural religion. We differ only about what we do not understand, and 
about what is to be done on the part of God; and if we allowed one another 
to use expressions at will (and what great matter could that be in what might 


be called unmeaning words?) we need never be on our guard against each 
other.” —Vol. II. pp. 308, 309. 


The passage from Dr. Hey is garbled, like most Popish quotations, 
But this is, comparatively, a light matter, The sentiments quoted as 
from Dr. Hey are BY HIM PUT INTO THE MOUTH OF AN OBJECTOR !!! 

On the character of the Irish Traveller we haye, net a,syllable,more 
to say. Our case is closed, and we calmly leave him to the verdict 
which a christian people will assuredly pass on him, 

But all this notwithstanding, may not Popery. be true? . May not 
that “ clever” and “ intelligent” ‘ Protestant,” ‘‘ Mr. Green,” the 
“ Lover of Literature,” have been in the right, when he “ tremblingly” 
thought “‘ that the first step of separation from the Church of Rome was 
the first to Infidelity ?”* This must depend on the direction in which 





* Travels, Vol. IL, p. 208. 
VOL. XVI. NO, X. 41 
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the step is made. From the edge of a precipice the first step may be 
to safety or destruction. Certain it is that many have made but one 
step from Popery to Infidelity. Believing the facts of the gospel and 
the legends of Rome to rest on the same authority, and finding this 
authority neither very distinct nor very competent, they have rejected 
truth and falsehood in one mass. They stood blindfolded on the pre- 
cipice, and one step plunged them in the abyss. But it follows not 
hence that a step, taken in the daylight of Scripture, should do the 
same. The word which is a lamp to the feet and a light to the path,* 
guides us alike away from the dangers of Popery and the ruin of Infi- 
delity. 

This is, however, the very position that the Irish Gentleman would 
impugn. With him Scripture is still the ignis fatuus which, allures 
religious travellers to ruin. He treats us with a most offensive neolo- 
gical lecture, for no purpose, apparently, save that of ridiculing Scrip- 
ture and the religion of Scripture. And then he thus sums up :— 


To give some notion of the strange tricks, in the way of theol and 
exegesis, which Fancy, ander the demure mask of Reason, can play, I shall 
here string together, at hazard, a few of the leading results at which these in- 
quirers into “ the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” have 
arrived. 

In the Old Testament, the history of the Creation, of Paradise, and of Adam 
and Eve, are nothing but allegories or mythi. The Pentateuch, which may be 
looked upon asa sort of “ Theocratic Bpic,” was not written by Moses, but 
compiled at a much later period ; and Jehovah was but the Household God, or 
Fetiche, of the family of Abraham, which David, Solomon and the prophets 
promoted afterwards to the rank of Creator of all things. It is plain that 
Deuteronomy could not have been the work of Moses, nor Ecclesiastes that of 
Solomon, as, in each case, it would suppose the author to have related his own 
decease. The Psalms were a sort of Anthology to which David and other 
writers contributed ; and the a of the chief contributor are thus criti- 
cised by a grave theologian, Augusti: “ David's Muse takes no high flight, but 
he succeeds best in Songs and Elegies.” By critics of the same school Esther 
is pronounced to be a Ilistorical Romance; while Ruth, they say, was written 
for the purpose of proving David to have sprung from a good family, and the 
story of Jonah is but a repetition of the fable of Hercules swallowed by a sea- 
monster. As to the Prophets, the learned Eichhorn allows them the credit of 
having been sharp, clever men, who saw further into futurity than their contem- 
poraries ; while others, assigning to them a decided political character, “ make 
them out,” says Mr. Rose, * to be demagogues and Radical Reformers.” The 
Prophecy, in Jeniah, of the Fall of Babylon, was evidently written by some one 
who was present at the siege; and the predictions, supposed to refer to Christ, 
in the same rhapsodies, relate to the fortunes and ultimate fate of the race of 


Prophets in general.t—Vol. II. pp. 231—233. 





® Ps. exix. 105. 

+ “ Phere is a book by Scherer (a clergyman in Hesse Darmstadt), in which he 
represents the prophets of the Old Testament as so many Indian jugglers, who made use 
of the pretended inspiration of Moses and the revelations of the prophets to deceive the 
people.” —Rose’s State of Protestantism in Germany. 
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We will not disgust our readers with a like survey of the New Testa- 
ment which follows. We only add the Irish Gentleman’s conclusion :— 


It is painful thus to repeat,—even for the purpose of denouncing them,— 
profanations and blasphemies at once so daring and so frivolous. But a Reve- 
rend Protestant has not shrunk from recording them in his pages, and. a 
Catholic has, at least, one less reason for being ashamed of them.—Vol. IT. 
pp- 235, 236. 

Has he ? and, pray, what reason is that? for there is scarcely any one 
of these blasphemies which has not been advocated by Dr. Geppgs, 
whose boast was, “ Christian is my name, and CatHoLic MY SURNAME.” 
The Creation, with him, is “ a fabulous cosmogony ;” the Fall, “a 
mythos ;” the Pentateuch “‘ could not have been written before the 
reign of David, nor after that of Hezekiah ;’ Jehovah was the name of 
“the Deity whom Jethro principally, or perhaps, exclusively, wor- 
shipped ;” and, says the enlightened Catholic Doctor, ‘' the God of 
Moses, Jehovah, if he be really such as he is described in the Penta- 
teuch, is not the God whom I adore, nor the God whom I could love!!!” 
Death cut short the labours of the learned liberal, or, doubtless, one 
who began so well, would have proceeded to fill up the measure of 
profanation marked out by the [rish Gentleman. 

Do we reproach Romanism with Dr. Geddes? Certainly ‘not. And 
as little ought Protestantism to be reproached with the Semlers and 
Bretschneiders, and our author’s imaginary friend, Mr. Scratchenbach. 
Indeed, he properly calls Neology “ the mere phantom of Christianity,” 
which still wears the abused name of Protestantism in Germany,* It is, 
no doubt, an abuse of language to call such absurdities Protestantism ; 
as much so, as it would be to call Dr. Geddes’s system Popery. But it is 
even more extravagant to trace such follies to the principle of “ the Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible.” By identifying this principle 
with doctrines which depose the Bible from its supremacy, mutilate it, 
and make it any thing but the Bible, the Irish Gentleman will have 
done little towards relieving his country from its proverbial celebrity 
for bulls. But how did the Romish Dr. Geddes come to these same 
conclusions? for he, of course, never held “ the Bible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible,” as his rule of theology. We will answer 
the question. 

Thus, then, stands the fact. CONTEMPT OF SCRIPTURE is 
the influence which has led both Rationalist and Papist astray. Effects 
so identical indicate identity of cause, and here we have it. No wonder 
that Scratchenbach and Geddes, though trained in schools so opposite, 
have arrived at one conclusion. Both despised Scripture ; the ration- 
alist in the pride of his reason; the papist, by education and habit. 

“ But the Scriptures are uncertain as a rule of faith.” So the Irish 
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Gentleman would have us believe, because there are in them, as a 
Scripture writer has acknowledged, “some things hard to be under- 
stood ;’’* and because there are various readings, which, in some very 
few cases, affect doctrines abundantly established from other parts of 
the sacred volume. One of these arguments we adduce as curious :— 

Phe very text, indeed, which the Protestants bring forward as their chief 
authority for the unlimited perusal of the Scriptures, varies essentially in its 
meaning and its applicability to their purpose, according as the verb is taken in 
the imperative or the indicative mood,—* Search the Scriptures,” or ‘ You 
search the Seriptures,”—St. Cyril being for the latter acceptation of the sen- 
tence, and St. Augustine, Theophylactus, and other Fathers, having declared 
for the former.—Vol. II. pp. $30, 334. 

The former sense is so manifestly indicated by the context, that it 
is surprising how any unprejudiced person should ever have understood 
this text otherwise. But our principal reason for adducing the Irish 
Gentleman's remark is, to shew the value, even by his own estimate, of the 
authority of the Fathers. First of all, it is a self-contradictory authority ; 
Cyril, who is appealed to as decisive on subjects where Scripture is 
disregarded, being here opposed to others whose decisions have been 
considered by the Irish Gentleman equally authentic. And next, after 
all we have been told of the duty of submission to the Fathers, here, 
though we have a majority of them affirming that our Lord commanded 
us to search the Scriptures, our Traveller, notwithstanding, contends 
lustily that nothing has done so much mischief as that very same search ! 
That the Scriptures have been “the main source of all the heresies 
and blasphemies, which have arisen, like phantoms, along the pathway 
of Christianity!” So little are the Fathers themselves regarded by the 
papists, when they venture to testify in favour of the word of God ! 

Indeed, if such a thing as an “ unanimous consent of the Fathers” 
is really to be had, it is on a subject in which they have not the good 
fortune to possess the consent of that great modern Father, the Irish 
Traveller. Of all his falsehoods, there is not one more impudent than 
his assertion that “ the Catholic Church has invariably condemned” a 
‘‘ free access to the Scriptures ;” unless by “ the Catholic Church” he 
would have us understand the Church of Rome. For if the Fathers 
are to be accounted an authority at all, the ancient Church has invari- 
ably and universally commended and insisted on “a free access to the 
Scriptures.” This is a truth so generally known to our readers, that 
multiplied proofs cannot be necessary. We quote, therefore, the single 
testimony of Chrysostom ; not that it is the earliest or even the most 
express on the subject, but because it is the language of one whose 
ability must be acknowledged by all, whose authority is frequently 
admitted and appealed to by the Irish Traveller, and whose sentiments 
on this subject are so diametrically opposite to that zealous gentleman, 





* 2 Pet. iii, 16. 
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that the opposition even of their expressions is not a little curious. 
Chrysostom makes ignorance of the Scriptures the cause of all hétesy ; 
the Traveller says the same for access to the Scriptures. “Hence,” 
says the great. orator of St. Sophia, “‘have arisen countless “evils— 
from IGNORANCE OF THE Scriptures. Hence the extended pest of 
Heresies has sprung up; hence careless lives, hence’ friitless 
labours. For, as those who have been deprived of this light™ could 
not walk uprightly, so, those who look not to the day-beam of THE 
DIVINE ScRIPTURES necessarily commit great and continual. error, as 
making their way in the most perilous ¢ darkness."{ © Will our readers 
take the trouble to compare this with the declaration of the Irish 
Gentleman, quoted in our 400th page? We can assure them they will 
not lose their labour. 
The Scripture was the rule of the ancient;church, But 


Far different are the grounds on which the Catholic Church asserts her claim 
to belief. Holding the Scriptures in one hand, she points, with the other, to 
the ancient authority of tradition.—Val. H. p. 385. 


“‘ Holding the Scriptures in one hand,” (and “invariably condemning 
free access” to them) “ she points, with the other, ‘to’ ‘tradition !” 
Shutting up the candle in a dark lantern, she obligingly’“* points” to a 
fog! Bounteous Mother! to hold “ the children’s bread” in Hef hand, 
and deny the famishing children “‘ free access” to it, while shé ‘solemnly 
“ points” to a heap of chaff! And here we give her young ‘hepeful 
his valediction. ae 

One word, however, for his representative ‘of the Sécond ‘Travels. 
To do that writer justice, his personation is so far correct, that he makes 
his hero, for no better reasons than those which first induced him to 
reject Popery, and afterwards embrace it, become a convert to Pro- 
testantism. We forget—there was one better reason—a lady. But 
the Protestantism of this author is such as to yield a complete triumph 
to the worship it ostensibly intends to subvert. If written by a Jesuit, 
as we cannot altogether disbelieve, for the purpose of giving practical 
testimony to the vulgar calumnies about the variations of Protestantism, 
it is admirably constructed for its object. If penned ‘by a Protestant, 
he must surely be a member of the Irish Education Board. Nothing 





* It is probable that, in uttering these words, the great preacher directéd the gaze of 
his auditory to the splendour of a Levantine sun. 

+ Xaderwrdty—so our translators of the Bible render the word in 2 Tim. iii. 1. 

t None of the ecclesiastical writers is more express in favour of the study of the 
Scriptures than Chrysostom. The greater part of his voluminous works consists of 
Comments and Sermons on the Scriptures. He even considers it) inexcusable not to 
possess a copy of the Bible,—and this, at a time when the cost of a Bible differed some- 
what from its. present pecuniary value. See his Eleventh Homily on St. John. He has 
even an express treatise “‘ On the Utility of the Study of the Scriptures, and how it 
liberates the attentive mind from slavery and hindrances of worldly affairs.” 
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seems to content him—Creeds, Articles, Confessions—all are wrong. 
“* Orthodoxy” “ perverts the heart of man,” and “ consecrates per- 
nicious and diabolical passions!* The Church is—‘‘a Politcal 
Union!" (Dr. Wade, therefore, after all, is not so very inconsistent a 
churchman). “ Our Lord’s solemn declaration,” “ He that is not with 
me is against me,”{ which common folks have hitherto understood to 
condemn emphatically all wavering and trimming, is now so little to 
be dreaded, that it is rather to be scouted! for our Second Traveller 
has found out that it expresses the feeling of Satan uimseLe!§ And 
to sum up all, we have the following highly liberal sentiment :— 


I studied the original records of the New Testament day after day. I found 
many things that I could not understand; passages (not many) which, taking 
for my guide the spirit of the whole, and independently of critical arguments, 
I suspected of being human interpolations. Had I not previously arrived at 
the conclusion that certainty is not a necessary condition of revelation, I must 
have continued in my unbelief. But I adhered to what I considerately, and 
conscientiously found to agree with the character and the Spirit of Christ, and 
found light and certainty enough to guide my actions, to direct my aspirations 
after holiness, and to establish my hopes of salvation. The fears of granting 
the possibility of interpolations in the Scriptures, had no room in my breast. 
Grant but one to be fact, and no man has a right to say to another, “ if you grant 
more you cannot bea Christian.” Grant but one interpolation connected with 
subjects which are deemed essential, and no man has a right to draw up a list 
of essentials for another.—Second Travels, Vol. 11. pp. 205, 206. 


All which, translated out of the original scholastic into plain English, 
comes to this: 1. A man is to believe so much of the New Testament 
as he thinks is not human interpolation. 2. If you grant, upon evidence, 
that one text has been interpolated, you must not, upon evidence, con- 
tend that another is genuine. 3. If one such text be on an essential 
subject, you have no right to say that there are any essentials at all ; 
in other words, that there is any Gospel at all. If the writer of all this 
be not (which is highly improbable) a member of the Irish Education 
Board, we hereby call the attention of Lord Melbourne to his merits. 
Something may be done for him—there is a Church Inquiry [Inquisi- 
tion | Commission—or, at worst, there will be an Irish mitre some day 
—(if Mr. O’Connell permit). 

We have been lengthy—some critics have cried, ‘“‘ Hold, enough !” 
but a book like that which forms the main subject of these articles must 


* Vol. I. p. 125. t+ Vol. IT. p. 86. t Matt. xii. 30. 

§ As our readers will scarcely credit the assertion that any professed Protestant and 
churchman can speak thus, we give the passage, premising that “ Mr. Fitzgerald ” is the 
gentleman through whose. arguments (under Miss Rose Cusiack) the Irish Traveller is 
supposed to be Protestantized. 

“ Apate.—Oh, Sir, Sir: True faith is the foundation of every thing. Qui non colligit 
mecum, ‘git. I do not recollect how you say that in English, 

“Mr. FirzGERALD.—J wish you to observe in the first place, that the proverb you have 
now quoted from the Gospel, is applied by Christ to the kingdom of Beelzebub or Satan ; 
so that the feeling it expresses must be supposed tv be that of Satan himself.”—Second 
Travels, Vol. 11. pp 167, 168. 
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be anatomized to be confuted. It has been widely influential for evil— 
and our readers will kindly pardon its dulness and our own, if it should 
turn out, as we believe it will, that we have contributed to unmask the 
falsehood, dishonesty, and destitution of every pretence to just. argu- 
ment or reason. If its author has not reared himself a monument, he 
has writen his epitaph. The language of his two volumes may be 
summed cencisely in three words—(the pun is irresistible)—‘* Here 
he ues.” 


a 


Arr. Ili.—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, 
at the the Visitation in July, 1834. By Cuarres James, Lord 
Bishop of London. London; B. Fellowes. 1834. Pp. 67. 


Like the two charges noticed in our last number, the present is 
mainly taken up with the public affairs of the church, and for the same 
reason. “If,” says the Bishop, “in the course of this lengthened 
address, I have said but little of our pastoral duties and responsibilities, 
and of the manner in which they are fulfilled by the clergy of this 
diocese, it is because the present aspect of public affairs.is such as to 
force us upon the discussion of those points which concern the safety 
and stability of the church as an establishment.” We wish the dis- 
senters joy of this additional triumph of their cause; that a bishop can 
no longer meet his clergy to speak, like his arisen Saviour, “ of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” * but is compelled to address 
them in the language of Cato: ‘ Nunc vero non id agitur, bonisne, an 
malis, moribus, vivamus; neque, quantum, aut quam magnificum, im- 
perium populi Romani sit ; sed hac, cujuscumque modi videntur, nostra, 
an, nobiscum una, hostium futura sint * * * ® Jam pridem 
equidem nos vera rerum vocabula amisimus : quia, bona aliena largiri, 
Liseratitas; malarum rerum audacia, Fortitudo, rocatur ; eo respub- 
lica in extremo sita est.” + 

Four years since, the Bishop of London thus addressed his clergy :— 
“In the great body of Protestant Dissenters, who hold, in common 
with ourselves, the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, I perceive 
no symptoms of increased hostility to the Established Church, On 
the contrary, indications, I think, may be discerned, of a mitigated 
dislike, a more candid interpretation of our ministerial labours, and a 
readier disposition to co-operate with us in the promotion of those ob- 
jects, which do not immediately involve the question of our religious 
differences.” { We remarked upon this at the time, “ with regard to the 
dissenters, we, reluctantly, but most decidedly differ from our respected 





* Acts i. 3. + Sallust. Bell. Catil. t Charge. 1830. Pp. 7, 8. 
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diocesan.”* Experience has shown that we were right. It was a 
liberal and charitable feeling that would not permit churchmen to be- 
lieve in the prevalence of such sentiments among dissenters as have now 
discovered themselves to the most purblind—the malignity of dissent is 
now “omnibus Er Lippis notum.” But while we do justice to the 
origin of this persuasion on the part of churchmen, we cannot but con- 
demn the persuasion itself. The dissenters had even then spoken out— 
not as notoriously, but quite as decidedly. We are, undoubtedly, to 
“ hope all things” while we can ; but hope was here out of the question— 
all doubt was at anend. We will not, however, lose any more time in 
casting blame upon the past ; the rancour of dissent, its mortal hosti- 
lity to the Church, is now no secret. We have acted the part of 
Laocoon, and gained nothing by our faithfulness but the venom of the 
serpent. But the battle is now in the streets of Zion; and we call 
upon every soldier of the cross to do his duty. 
The Bishop thus confesses his error, 


When I addressed you four years ago from this place, I said, that I did 
not perceive, amongst the dissenters, any symptoms of increased hostility 
towards the established church. It is now, however, too apparent, that even 
then, the spirit of bitterness prevailed amongst them to a great extent, and 
waited only for an opportunity to break forth. That opportunity was shortly 
afterwards afforded, in the excitement and agitation, occasioned by the 

I and accomplishment of a great political change; and the moment, 
at which it was peculiarly to be desired, that Christians of all denominations 
should unite their efforts to tranquillize the public mind, and to allay those 
heats and dissentions, which must ever be most injurious, not merely to 
the interests of this or that religious denommation, but to the cause of the 
Gospel ‘itself,—that moment was chosen by our adversaries, to assail the 
church and its ministers with every engine, which the armoury of controversy 
could supply. And we have perhaps no right to complain, that they were 
skilful enough to take advantage of the church's dithculties, and to compass 
her destruction, when they thought that there was none to deliver her, if 
they are really persuaded that the existence of any established church is 
incompatible with the purity and prosperity of religion in this country. But 
what we may justly complain of, is this, and it is scarcely to be reconciled 
with a favourable opinion of their Christian sincerity, that in the prosecution 
of their warfare against the church, they have had recourse to the grossest 
calumnies, and the most unfounded accusations.t—Pp. 2—4. 


Some of these “ calumnies” and “ accusations” are briefly, but very 
completely, refuted. As for instance the property of the Church. 


The total number of benefices, with and without cure of souls, (including 
those churches and chapels which have no other endowment than that of 
pew-rents,) is 10,701; and the total net income thereof is 3,058,248/.; giving 
an average of 285/. for each. The total net income of the bishops, the 
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* Currst1AN RemMeMBRANCER, 1830, p. 659. 

+ In another part of the Charge the Bishop says, very plainly, “ It is true, that nothing 
we can do, in the way of reform, will appease our enemies: on the contrary, I believe 
that the improved and improving condition of the church is one great cause of their 
increased hostility.’—P. 18. All this is what we have been repeating for years— 
disbelieved by most—by many, branded with illiberality for telling the truath_—We 
suppose we shall be credited now. 
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cathedral bodies, collegiate churches, and other ecclesiastical corporations 
of every kind, is 432,942/. Lf this were added to the income of the: benefices 
and the whole were divided equally amongst the parisbes in| England aA 
Wales, so much to the clergyman of each parish, no’ provisiow being made 
tur the rulers or othcers of the church, nor tor a large body of curates, the 
average would. be about 326/. net income, for each; an, amount, barely 
exceeding that, which, by almost common consent, has been fixed upon, as 
the minimum of provision for a well-educated man, set apart for the work of 
the ministry, and cut off from ail other sources of emolument.—P. 12. 


The pew rents deducted, (which our opponents cannot object to, they 
being “ voluntary”) the sum would be about 150/. less to each clergy- 
man. 

The Bishop thus states the arrangement of Church property within his 
diocese. 


In the diocese of London there nre 608 beacfices, the gross annual income 
of which amounts. to 267,1374, and the net income to 254,971/ giving au 
average of 399/. net income. The number of curates Is 355, who receive, 
in stipends, $5,138/., averaging 982. 

It is not sutliciently remembered, in discussions: on this: subject, that it is 
not merely the church's property which is employed in carrying on, the 
church's work. A very considerable proportion of the swaller benefices are 
held by clergymen who have some income independent of their preferment ; 
this is added to their clerical income, and the whole is spent for the benefit 
of the church. If the inducement of a certain legal maintenance were 
withdrawn, a very large amount of property, which is now employed in 
supporting the respectability, and increasing the efficiency of the parochial 
clergy, would be diverted into other channels, and Jost to the cause of 
religion,— Pp. 48, 59. 


But, be the property of the Church great or small, the injustice of 
that “ liberality” which would “ bona aliena largiri,” is very well put 
by the Bishop. 


Let us imagine for a moment, that an attempt were made to interfere, by 
legislative enactment, with all the wills, and trust-deeds, which secure a 
certain amount of property to various places of dissenting worship throughout 
the country; and to appropriate the whole, or a part of that property, to 
secular purposes; or even to the object of general education; that so full 
scope and freedom might be given to the voluntary system, to put forth all 
its energies, unembarrassed and unimpeded by the unholy incumbrance of 
worldly possessions. What a clamour would be raised, and justly raised, 
against such an attempt, not only by the ministers and trustees of particular 
chapels, but by the great body of the dissenters? With what force of 
language, and strength of reasoning, would they point out the injustice and 
impolicy of such an invasion of the rights of property, especially where the 
interests of religious truths are concerned! And [I would gladly learn, 
whether the case, which I have here supposed, differs in principle irom the 
projected spoliation of the established church; or whetber it differs at all, 
except in this, that it would be a far less flagrant, a less extensive, a less 
mischievous departure from all the acknowledged rules of honesty, and equity, 
and justice. —Pp. 10, 11. 

The Bishop then proceeds to except from his general aecusation, 
dissenters of the stamp of Dr. Pye Smith ; a class of men for whom we 
XVI. 1k 
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always avowed our entire respect. Sincere, conscientious men, who 
have no enmity to the Church, but differ from her upon principle, and 
scorn the arts of falsehood and fraud, are entitled to respectful consi- 
deration from the Church, and from every member of it. But again 
“and again” would we entreat such dissenters to go deeply into the 
question of their separation, and satisfy themselves what is the real 
nature of schism. Of one thing, let them be assured. They can do 
no good as a neutral party. He that is not with the Church in her 
conflict is against her. If they are ashamed of the conduct of the 
dissenters, let them be ashamed of the principles which have led to 
such conduct. If they wish to maintain a Christian establishment, let 
them join the communion of the Church; for in no other way can they 
effect their wishes. 

The subjects next considered in the charge are, the fearful want of 
churches and clergy to meet the requirements of the population ; plu- 
ralities; non-residence; Lord Brougham’s bills, of which the Bishop 
speaks with becoming disgust, but still thinks that no insult was in- 
tended to the clergy ;* (which we could as soon believe as that a blow 
from a cudgel was meant for a civility) education ; in which it is more 
than hinted that Government are likely to compel his Majesty’s subjects 
to take their children from under the tuition of the clergy, and transfer 
them to schools modelled upon the plan of the London University ; a 
measure for which the ministers of the Church will, we hope, hold 
themselves prepared ; while the conscientious laity will pay small deference 
to acts of parliament which are nothing less than a direct outrage upon 
conscience. The alteration of the Liturgy is slightly adverted to; 
the Bishop expresses himself against it, under present circumstances, 
and positively states that the Bishops had never intended any thing of 
the sort, and that he believes the Government had no such design. 

The whole is wound up with the remarks which follow : 

One good result may certainly be looked for from the conflict, in which 
we are now engaged in defence of our church—a result not incompatible, I 
trust, with the maintenance of a charitable and forbearing spirit towards those 
who differ from us—that both the ministers and members of that church 
will be driven to a closer survey, and a more serious consideration, of the 
claims which it has upon their allegiance and affection, and of the duties 
which they owe to its divine Ilead. This is one of the methods, by which 
we trust that he may be seeking to purify and refine it, without intending to 
afflict it to the dust. But let us see to it, each in his own case. Let us 
inquire of ourselves, whether, when the Lord is manifestly dealing with us, 
in the way of warning and correction, we are, in our several stations, labouring 
in all things to approve ourselves as the ministers of God—by pureness, by 
knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned ; 
by the word of truth, by the power of God, by the armour of righteousness on 
the right hand and on the left. Whether we are declaring to the people al/ 











* Page 28. 
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the counsel of God with a faithful and uncompromising plainness ; testifying 
repentance towards God, and fuith toward our Lord Jesus Christ ; being 
examples of the believers in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, 
in purity ; and in all things doing the work of Evangelists. 

This, and nothing short of this, it is, to give full proof of our ministry; a 
proof most open and palpable to the common apprehension of mankind, that 
we are indeed, what we profess to be, ministers of a true and genuine branch 
of Christ’s holy catholic church, apostolical in our doctrine and our lives, 
as well as in our commission, and set apart from the mass of mankind not 
more by our holy calling, than by the sanctity of our daily conversation, 
and our superior activity in every work and labour of love. 

If the dangers which now menace us, or the troubles which may soon 
come upou us, should have the effect of leading us to a serious and searching 
self-inquiry in these particulars, and to a diligent seeking for larger measures 
of God's grace, the church will gain, in intrinsic energy and efiiciency, more 
than it will lose in outward advantages and supports: but it will not, I am 
persuaded, lose much, even in that direction: it will retain the hold, which 
it yet has, on the respect and affections of the people at large, and will win 
over to its cause mauy, who are now either hostile or indifferent. But if 
this should not be the case; if justice should not be dene to our increased 
exertions, to our more exemplary faithfulness, to our patient perseverance in 
well doing ; if, with the prophet, it be our lot, humanly ‘speaking; to dabour 
in vain and spend our strength for nought, yet we shall have the -prophet’s 
consolation in the assurance, that our judgment is with the Lord, and our 
work with our God.—Pp. 47—49. 


But not one word of convocation! Every subject, is started which 
convocation alone could competently settle—every reason is advanced 
why convocation is indispensable—but the word itself is neyer, breathed—~ 
as if it were pollution and perdition! Yet, if we have not our conve 
cation, we must, politically speaking, expire. This we have said_re- 
peatedly—and as it turns out that we were right about the policy. of 
dissent, it may turn out, too late, that we have been right here too. 
Let the recent example of the deanery of Bedminster excite the clergy 
throughout the kingdom to petition the King on the subject—aye, and 
the laity too; and, as we have repeatedly said, we are sure the appeal 
would not, could not, be made to the throne in vain. The King has 
declared his own sentiments ; let churchmen trifle no longer, and, under 
Providence, the Church is destined to see brighter days than have 
shone upon her since she arose from the Egyptian slavery of Rome. 
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Introduction to the critical Study of °° in 1818, is such convincing evi- 
the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev dence of public estimation, as to render 

od ? 
Tuomas Hartwett Lorne, B.D. further eulogy superfluous. We feel 
Seventh Edition. 4vols.8vo. Lon- Ourselves called upon, however, in 
don: Cadell & Co. 1834. justice to the acknowledged merits of 


P : — the performance, to state briefly the 
THe fact of a seventh edition of so principal improvements it has received 


extensive a work, since its first appear- sm the present edition. 
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By the employment of a larger paper, 
and a larger page, the author has been 
enabled to mtroduce a considerable 
quantity of new and importaut matter, 
to the extent of about fourteen sheets, 
without materially eularging its size, 
or at all increasing its price. This has 
beep effected by abridging various 
parts, which would admit of being 
condensed, and by transterring into 
the appendixes certain articles which 
had been betore incorporated in the 
body of the work 

Besides various alterations and 
emendations throughout, and an im- 
proved arrangement of the matter in 
the second volume, Mr. Horne has 
added an almost new chapter on the 
Literary History of the Text of Scrip- 
ture; for, though he has interwoven 
the account, formerly printed, of the 
different theories of recensions of MSS., 
he has now, for the first time, been 
able to present to the English reader, 
copious details in Vol II. pp. 58—65. 
concerning Dr. Scholy’s theory, drawn 
up trom his German Biblische Kritis- 
che Reise, and his Latin Prolegomena. 

In former editions the principal 
MSS. only were described ; but he has 
now compiled a catalogue of all the 
MSS. of the entire New Testament, and 
of the Evangelisteria, hitherto known to 
have been collated. When Dr. Scholy’s 
second volume shall appear,—andevery 
biblical scholar must ardently desire 
its completion,— Mr. Horne promises 
to finish the catalogue of all the MSS. 
of the entire New Testament, which will 
be printed on one or more sheets, and 
given to the purchasers of the seventh 
edition ; and the printing is so arranged 
that the additional sheet may be easily 
inserted in Vol. IL. p. 192. 

All the fac-similes of the MSS. have 
heen engraven de novo on wood, and 
are inseited in the accounts of these 
MSS. 

In the chapter of quotations from the 
Old in the New Testament, are nume- 
rous additional short notes, indicating 
the various readings of the Codd, 
Vaticanus et Alexandrinus, which 
frequently account for seeming discre- 
pancies. 

The geographical department, Vol. 
IIL., is enriched with upwards of 100 
additional illustrations, trom recent 
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books of travels in the east. By the 
indexes at the end, this volume is 
rendered both a system, and a diction- 
ary of biblical antiquities, geography, 
and history. 

To the Bibliographical Appendix are 
added upwards of 400 new articles, 
among which are to be found a very 
able critique on the forged book of 
Jasher; and pp. 170-174 contain a 
full and accura:e bibliography of 
treatises on the controversy respecting 
the genuineness of 1 John v. 7. 

Vol. IV. has been revised and cor- 
rected throughout ; but the principal 
addition is a vindication of the genuine- 
ness of the book of Daniel from scepti- 
cal objections. It is abridged trom 
Hengstenberg’s argument in its support, 
who has also ably vindicated the 
genuineness of Isaiah from the objec- 
tions of Gesenius. 

Such are the more important im- 
provements, in this edition, of a work, 
which is beyond all contradiction the 
most valuable introduction to the 
sacred writings which has ever been 
published, [tis a storehouse of biblical 
learning; and we recommend it the 
more cordially to our readers, as it 
may be put into the hands of students 
with the most perfect safety; for in 
the learned and indefatigable author, 
latitudinarian, heterodox, and neolo- 
gian principles have an able and un- 
flinching opponent. 


Reasons for Attachment and Confor- 
mity to the Chuichof England. By 
the Rev. R. Meek. Second Edition. 
London: Hatchard. 1834. Pp. 299, 


To Mr. Meek the world is indebted 
for several able works, among which 
this is by no means the least valuable. 
At a time when the bulwarks of our 
Church are so madly assailed, it is with 
pleasure we hail the appearance of 
a volume wherein the pious may 
with facility comprehend the religious 


‘grounds upon which they should at- 


tach themselves to the Church of 
England. 

The error of too many Churchmen 
is, that they never think of examining 
the foundation on which they stand ; 
while, with the Disseuter, it is the first 
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point thought of, in order that he may 
have a plea for bis schism. We how- 
ever trust, that the members of our 
Church will be more alive to their own 
detence, and will examine the irrefra- 
gable proofs adduced in the exceilent 
work, which we now recommend to 
their notice. 





A Collection of the Promises of Scrip- 
ture under their proper Heads. by 
S. Crakk, D.D. London: Wash- 
bourne. 1834. Pp. 180. 

THE nature of this book may be 

seen from its tide. Many are the 

Christians who have derived comfort 

and edification from its perusal: and 

to those who may not have seen the 
work, we give it our unqualified recom- 
mendation, 

Hymns of Redemption. The Music by 
Rev. Dr.C¥#sak MALAN, with an de- 
companiment for the Piano Forte or 


Organ. By Joun Goss. London: 
Addison & Beale. Small Folio. 
Pp. 40. 


Dr. Maan, of Geneva, has long 
been known to the religious world, 
as a divine endued with uncommon 
powers of intellect, and full of zeal for 
the propagation of the word of lite, 
especially among the young and illi- 
terate. The words of many of his 
hymns have been already published 
in this country; sometimes in the 
original French, and sometimes under 
the disadvantages of a translation. 
iis music is now introduced among 
us, we believe for the first time, by 
the organist of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
well known as the editor of the Sacred 
Minstrel, and other volumes of domes- 
tic and parochial Psalmody. The 
predilection of Dr. Malan for the 
gentle, tender, and pathetic, is no less 
manifest in his musical, than in bis 
poetical, compositions ; and we cannot 
but consider the introduction of the 
former, in the cheap and elegant 
volume before us, a valuable addition 
to the sources of gratification we pos- 
sessed already in the latter. The 
words here given are selected from 
the hymns of Watts, Doddridge, Wes- 
ley, Toplady, Hart, Cowper, Newton, 
Kirke White, Jane Taylor, and others, 
whose sentiments correspond (some- 
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what more closely than our own) with 

those of the Genevan pastor. 

A Narrative of the Sufferings and 
Martyrdom of Mr. Robert Glover, 
of Mancetter, a Protestant Gentle- 
man, burnt at Coventry, A.D. 1555, 
and of Mrs. Lewes, of the same 
Place, a Lady, burnt at Lichfield, 
A.D. 1557; with some Account of 
their Friend, Augustine Bernher, 
Rector of Southam. By the Rev. 
B. Ricnines, A. M., Vicar of Man- 
cetler, Warwickshire. London: 
Seeley. 1833. Pp. 142. 

WHEN Popery is said to be making 

rapid strides in different parts of our 

land, it is a matter of sacred duty to 
recall to the minds of our fellow- 
countrymen the infernal spirit which 
actuated the Papists of olden days, 
and which we sincerely believe they 
would manifest in the present times 
had they the power, in the martyrdom 
of those who resisted their idelatry, 
their false doctrines, and their fraud. 
This we cannot do better than by re- 
commending to the notice of our 
readers the elegant and pious narra- 
tive, with which we are here presented 
by the reverend author. The work 
is neatly printed, and an excellent 
lithographic drawing of the mianor- 
house which Mr. Glover occupied, 
and which is still inhabited by’ his 
descendants, is prefixed. A represen- 
tation also is given of the’ tablets 
which have been put up in the church 
of Maneetter, to perpetuate the 
memory of these excellent worthies 
who sufiered in the cause of Christ. 

The work is full of imterest, and has 

our willing commendation. 

In illustration of what we have 
above stated, of the merciless spirit of 
Popery, we quote the following :— 
‘John Glover having been — before 
excommunicated for his confession of 
Christ and his gospel, was buried in 
Mancetter church-yard ; 00 minister 
attending his remains, nor any service 
being read, and that in an age when 
the greatest importance was attached 
to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church, and when she could nev athx 
on any character a greater mark of 
her abhorrence than to withhold them. 
But that the body of this saint should 
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repose in his village church-yard, was 
too great an indulgence, in the eye of 
those who had long cast out his name 
as evil, and whose cruel persecutiuns 
had hurried him to the grave. Six 
weeks after he had been buried, Dr. 
Dracot, the Chancellor of the Diocese, 
having beard of his interment, sent for 
the Vicar, and demanded how it hap- 
pened that he was buried in the 
church-yard. He answered, that he 
was ill at the time, and did not know 
of it. Then the Chancellor com- 
manded him to go home, and to cause 
the body of the said Juhn Glover to 
be taken up, and cast over the wall 
into the highway. To this he replied, 
that haying been buried six weeks, it 
was now in such a state that it could 
not be done. “ Well then,” said Dr. 
Dracot, “ ‘take this writing,* and pro- 
neunce him from the pulpit to be a 
damned soul; and twelve months 
after, take up his bones, and cast them 
over the wall, that carts and horses 
may trample upon them; and then I 
will come and hallow again that place 
iu» the church-yard where he was 
buried.” —Pp. 59, 60. 


Christian Psalmody ; containing the 
Book of Psalms, arranged in suita- 
ble Portions, and Congregational 
Hymus. By the Rev. J. C. FRANKS. 
London: Rivingtons. | Hudders- 
field: Kemp. 12mo. Pp. 396. 


We have perused this work, and 
are happy to say that the author has 
shewn discrimination in the choice 
he has made of the different versions 
of the Psalms, and also of the numerous 
Hymns which are appended. The 
compiler states in his Preface, that he 
has been employed in his work for 
many years. Our readers may there- 
fore be assured, that, with Mr. Franks’s 
well-known judgment, they will meet 
with but litthe to disapprove. If 
there be any thing to which a fasti- 
dious taste, might object, it. is to the 
number of versions of one Psalm, 
frequently three and sometimes four, 
and to a few of the selections from 
the Old Version. For instance, in re- 
ference to the latter, the third version of 


* Which was a copy of the sentence 
or curse against heretics. 
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the 136th Psalm is scarcely singable : 
and to what tune could the 50th 
Psalm besung’ With trifling excep- 
tions of this kind the volume deserves 
the attention of the Christian com- 
munity. 

Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. 
No. VII.; including Introductory 
Essay, Preface, §c. London: Relte 
and Fletcher. 1834. Folio. 


CHANGES of editor, and other minor 
considerations, have interfered with 
the regular appearance of this de- 
lightful publication, The first volume, 
however, is at length complete; and 
& most exquisite volume it is. In 
the sixth number, besides the usual 
compliment of engravings, is given a 
masterly Essay on the Art of Scalp- 
ture, its progressive history and present 
state, which will amply repay an 
attentive perusal. Of the eighteen 
illustrations of which the volume con- 
sists, we would call especial notice to 
“ Eve” in the present number, and 
“ Michael and Satan” in an earlier 
portion of the work. The Distressed” 
and “ Happy Mother” form a beau- 
tiful contrast. We were surprised to 
find that the work has not yet met 
with an adequate sale, to remunerate 
the enterprising publishers; but we 
trust, that the patrons of the art will 
not allow so noble an undertaking to 
fail of that support which it so richly 
merits. 





Sermons, chiefly for particular Sundays 
and Occasions. By the Rev. JAMES 
AspPINALL, A.M., Minister of St. 
Luke’s Church, Liverpool. London: 
Rivingtons. 1834. 8vo. Pp. xii. 
415. 

Litre need be said in noticing the 

numerous volumes of Sermons which 

issue from the press, beyond the 
simple mention of the class to which 
they belong. Those before us are 
sound in doctrine, energetic and exhor- 
tative, and practically useful. They 
are thirty-one in number, and the 
following are the occasions to which 
they are adapted, and the subjects of 
which they treat:—J. For the last 
Sunday in the Year, Rey. iii. 18.—2. 
On the spread of the Gospel, Jolm xii. 
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32, 33.—3. On Repentance, Matt. ii. 

7, 8.—4. The Raising of Lazarus, 

John xi. 48.—5 and 6. On Grace, 

John xi, 43.—7. Christ the Physician 

of the Soul, John xi. 4.—8. Advent, 

Heb. x. 37. — 9. Hosea, iv. 6.—10. 

John xxi. 15.—11. On Faith and 

Works, James ll. 19, 20.—12. For the 

Fourth Sunday in Advent, John i. 26.— 

13. On the Vanity of Earthly Plea- 

sures, 1 Tim. vi. 7.—14. For ate. 

gesima Sunday, Matt. xx. 16.— 15. 

The Triumph of Christian Faith, 2 Tim. 

i. 12.—16. For the Third Sunday in 

Lent, Eph. v. 8—17. On Scriptural 

Knowledge, 2 Peter i. 5.—18. Good 

Friday, John xiv. 15.— 19 & 20. For 

the Second Sunday after Faster, Numb. 

xxiii, 10.— 21. Whit-Sunday, Acts ii. 1. 

—22, 23, 24. Trinity Sunday, Matt. 

ix. 2—7. John xx. 28. Acts v. 3, 4. 

—25. On the Female Character, Job 

ii, 9, 10.—26. For the First Sunday 

after Trinity, Luke xvi. 22, 23.—27 

& 28. For the Eleventh Sunday after 

Trinity, 2 Kings, v. 14, 20.—29. On 

Meditation, Gen. xxiv. 63.--80. The 

Lord ever at hand, Phil. iv. 5.—-31. 

For the Twenty-second Sunday after 

Trinity, Phil. 1. 9--11, 

Hore Lyrica: Poems, chiefly of the 
Lyric kind, in Three Books. Sacred 
to Devotion and Religion ; to Virtue, 
Honour, and Friendship; to the 
Memory of the Dead. By Isaac 
Watts, D.D. To which ws added 
a Supplement, containing Transla- 
tions of all the Latin Poems, with 
Notes, by Thomas Gippons, D. D. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by 
Ropert Soutney, Esq., LL.D. 
Loudon: Hatchard. 1834. 12mo. 
Pp. exii. 298. [Sacred Classics, 
No. IX.] 

Not content with their own labours, 

which are of no ordinary kind, the 

editors of the Sacred Classics have 
enlisted Dr. Southey under their ban- 
ners, and thereby shown an increased 
anxiety, which deserves an increased 
patronage, of rendering these publica- 
tions every way worthy of public 

attention. As a biographer and a 

critic, the amiable laureate stands at 

the head of our literature; and it is 
sufficient to say, that his Memoir of 

Dr. Watts does not detract from his 
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high fame im this, is peculiar part of 
authorship. The “ Horw Lyrica” are 
too well known and appreciated to 
require any comment; and they form 
an appropriate introduction to the 
poetical department of the series, of 
which they form a part. We again 
repeat our most cordial wishes for the 
success of the “ Sacrep Crassics.” 


—— 


A Sermon Preached in St. Martin's 
Church, Leicester, at the Leicester- 
shire Anniversary Meeting of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and of the Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. By the Rev. 
W. L. Fancounrt, D.D., Prebendary 
of Lincoln, and Vicar of St: Mary's 
and All Saints’, Leiccster. 


Ir is with feelings of no common satis- 
faction and pleasure that we have 
perused this excellent sermon, wherein 
we have most distinctly pointed out 
the antiquity of, and the scriptural 
authority for, an established religion. 
Our author ably contends that every 
established religion should possess the 
characteristics of scriptural identity 
and public utility; and has powerfully 
demonstrated these two features to be 
discoverable in our own Establishment. 
“ Its basis,” he observes, “ is truth, 
its object the welfare of mankind, and 
its end the glory of God in their ever- 
lasting salvation.” 

To those who are desirous of in- 
struction on these important topics we 
most cordially recommend the Dis- 
course now under notice, and, at the 
same time, congratulate the Esta- 
blished Church of these realms in 
having an advocate so learned, up- 
right, and zealous as the Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester. 


IN THE PRESS, 
A new Volume of Sermons, by the 
Rev. THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 


——— 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

A Selection of PsaLMs and Hymns, 
in conformity with the Doctrines of 
the CuurcH of ENGLAND. By the 
Epitor of the CuristiAn REMEM- 
BRANCER. 
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A SERMON. 
THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND EFFECTS OF DIVISIONS. 


Matt. xu. 25. 


A kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation ; and a city or 
house divided against itself shall not stand. 


Ow the occasion to which the text relates, our Lord had been re- 
storing, instantaneously, speech and sight to a person blind and dumb 
by demoniacal possession, and had reduced the Pharisees to the des- 
perate expedient of attributing to Satan this palpable exemplification of 
mastery over him, as their last resource for diverting the people from 
their own rational conclusion, that by this exercise of power our Lord 
had proved himself to be the Christ. 

To convict them in their own consciences of sinning against know- 
ledge, in the utterance of this perverse insinuation, our Lord retorts upon 
it in the words of the text ; the force of which consists in this,—that they 
are the sententious wisdom of their own men, treasured up by them- 
selves in those stores of national aphorisms to which the greatest 
deference was paid: and as it was an acknowledged truth, that, in both 
departments of God's rational creation, one law prevails, though the 
case specified applied to men, that of angels also was included in the 
decision ; and, being brought home to the point at issue by the girding 
question with which our Lord follows it up —“ If Satan, then, be 
divided against Satan, how can his kingdom stand ?”— it cast irreme- 
diable refutation upon the calumnious reproach, and left the authors of 
it baffled and confounded, and not able, as in many other instances, to 
answer him a word. 

Such, then, being the circumstances under which the aphorism pre- 
sents itself in the passage under consideration ; viz. cited by our Lord 
from amongst the maxims of the Jewish sages; and, by the use he 
made of it, republished with the stamp of his own authority ; whatever 
weight the collective sanction of long and uniform experience, enforced 
by the deliberate ratification of wisdom, both human and divine, can 
affix to any conclusion, belongs to this text; the purport of which is, 
that universally amongst men, through all their social combinations, 
whether they be a house, a city, or a kingdom—in either case it must 
be brought to desolation if divided against itself. The catastrophe is 
not a merely possible, or even probable result,—the issue is inevitable. 
It is a consequence involved in the very nature of things. But of the 
kingdoms, cities, and families, thus wasted with misery, and of the bitter 
sufferings inflicted upon each by their respective members, whilst 
sweeping themselves from the face of the earth, it is truly observed by 
the Psalmist, that “their memorial is perished with them ;” and 
together with it, the restraining and corrective influence of their terrific 
example. It is my purpose, therefore, to refresh your minds upon this 
deeply interesting subject,—that a little wholesome pondering upon the 
accumulation of misery which, generation after generation, men have 
brought upon themselves by bursting those bands which bind society 
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together, may contribute to preserve you from this most contagious 
infatuation: and, as the Seriptures contain a complete history of divi- 
sions, I shall present you with a sketch, extracted from these sacred 
records, of the origin, the progress, and the effects of division. 

In those abodes of bliss irradiated by the majesty of the beneficent 
Creator, from whose divine presence fulness of joy beams upon every 
countenance, and fills every desire with transports of gratification, there 
could have existed no cause of dissatisfaction to give reasonable um- 
brage to the most subordinate of those myriads who surround his 
throne. Called out of nothing to the first rank amongst the creatures 
of God, and excelling in strength, filled with wisdom, and perfect in 
beauty, the only provocation to which they could have been subjected 
was to love the Giver of all good, and to tender to him the filial homage 
of praise and adoration. Yet here it is—for so Seripture avouches it— 
even in these regions of transcendant felicity, that division was. first 
engendered. Lucifer, that anointed cherub, together with legions of 
these supremely-gifted spirits, were its authors, and the splendor of 
their own perfections was the grievance which they made their occasion 
of offence ; self-admiration intoxicated their minds, and, drunk with 
pride, they disdained an estate humiliated only by comparison with the 
Most High, and left their own habitations, the places assigned them in 
that wonderful economy in which their ministries had been. ordained, 
and conspired to interrupt the celestial harmony in prosecution of their 
exorbitant self-seeking aspirations. But the same fiat of the Almighty 
which called them into life, and so distinguished them. by their pre- 
eminent endowments, gave them also a law which could not. be. broken, 
—which did not admit even of a breath of contradiction,—nay, further, 
of a disputatious thought. The penalty, therefore, of this first. breach 
of unity was prompt and decisive. As our Lord describes. the judicial 
proceeding, “ hell was prepared for the devil and his angels ;” and they 
were cast down into an abyss of darkness, there to visit upon themselves 
all that complication of misery in which every community must be 
necessarily involved where each member is striving for the mastery, and 
will sooner part with his life than his opinion. 

From these realms of light the scene changes to this lower world— 
to that garden of God, the outer-court, as it were, of the heavenly 
mansion, furnished by the bountiful Framer of it with every thing that 
was either pleasant to the sight, or good for food, in luxuriant profusion; 
and, together with the other works of his hand, assigned over in subor- 
dinate dominion to us, an order of beings made but a little lower than 
the angels, equally distinguished by the endearment of the Almighty 
Father; and, as far as our mixed nature would admit of it, of one fel- 
lowship also with them in their intellectual and spiritual delights, Upon 
this earthly sanctuary of innocence and peace the apostate angels cast 
their evil eye. Their own case was desperate, but in its happy inmates 
there still remained, as they vainly imagined, one forlorn hope of 
making reprisals upon the Almighty ; and they so laid their ambush 
in Paradise, that man, coramitting himself to his own council, in neg- 
lect of God’s warning voice, became a guilty partner in their rebellion, 
and, through the excitement of ungoverned lusts now warring in his 
members, a fomenter of discord amongst his brethren. 

VOL. XVI. NO. X- 4. 
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The root of bitterness soon began to produce its fruits in the family 
of our fallen parent ; and it is remarkable that strife was introduced 
into the world by a religious difference: for the fatal quarrel between 
Cain and Abel had no other origin than the contradictory opinions they 
respectively held upon this vital subject. They were both agreed 
upon the fundamental point, that God was to be worshipped ; for they 
came together at one time, and to one place, to perform their devotions. 
But whilst Abel, in conformity with the divine institution, and through 
faith in the divine promises, brought a lamb, the sacrifice required, 
Cain chose rather to follow his own conceits, and brought of the fruit 
of the ground his offering to the Lord; and then, upon the Lord’s 
having respect unto Abel’s offering, and rejecting his, he spurns from 
him the divine rebuke by the murder of his unoffending brother ; 
hurling, as it were, defiance in the very face of God, and signifying to 
him, in the most daring manner in which contumacy can be conveyed, 
his determination to maintain his error, and to go all lengths in 
avenging the affront, even in the face of the most convincing refutation, 

Thus Adam’s became a divided house ; for Cain, ejected out of it, 
and cut off from all communion with God, wandered to a distant land, 
where he begat a progeny, like himself, so utterly alienated from the 
life of God which was preserved and cherished in his father’s family, 
that, to mark the carnal-mindedness and sensuality of the one, and 
the religious character of the other, the terms “‘ daughters of men,” and 
“sons of God,” are respectively applied by Moses, to designate the female 
and male portions of their respective descendants. 

Generations passed away without these several branches of the 
primeval stock returning into contact with each other; but as men 
multiplied upon the earth, mutual approximation narrowed the interval 
between them ; and no sooner was intercourse renewed, than its bane- 
ful influences on the part of Cain’s posterity began spreading their 
contagion amongst those who had continued hitherto walking with God, 
and the ruinous effects of the original breach, and of the religious 
difference which produced it, became every day more portentous and 
appalling—till that little leaven, engendered in Cain’s evil heart of 
unbelief, had, with the exception of Noah, contaminated the whole 
mass of mankind; and the earth, filled with violence, would have 
desolated itself, if God had not destroyed it by his overwhelming 
visitation. 

Upon the flood of waters, which by so summary an execution of 
divine judgment had extinguished the fury of the oppressor, and 
quelled the fierce contentions, pacified the implacable animosities, and 
smothered all the lusts warring in the members of an_ universally cor- 
rupted world, one only object enlivened the dreariness of the vast 
expanse, and mitigated the despondency of the desolation. But, 
at the crisis to which we are brought, and under the circum- 
stances of it, this object, a mere speck in its outward seeming upon 
the mighty deluge upon which it rode, was, in its nature and contents, 
calculated to absorb most profitably all the contemplative powers of 
the human mind during the whole period it was traversing its solitary 
path to the renewed face of the earth upon which it rested. For within 
its divinely-contrived inclosure the whole animated creation, reduced to 
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its first elements, was contaiied ; and so tempered, by the hand of God 
suspending the ferocious propensities of the savage animals, and the 
antipathies of every species, as to exhibit the most striking contrast to 
that world, with all its foundations out of course, of which it was the 
surviving remnant; and to inculcate most impressively upon them, by 
whom the new earth was to be overspread, both how joyful and how 
pleasant a thing it is to dwe'l together in unity, and that it is to God 
that we must look so to order men’s unruly wills and affections as to 
dispose them to this state of concord. 

The wisdom thus practically illustrated, whilst Noah’s multifarious 
household was kept together, and daily brought home to his most sen- 
sitive convictions, was so far imbibed and acted upon by his immediate 
descendants, that unanimity appears to have been preserved among 
them for upwards of an hundred years; for at that distance of time 
from their departure from the ark, we find them one people of one 
mind in their council,—a council directed to their common security 
against becoming divided, and against any future desolation; and as 
one man co-operating cordially in carrying it into effect. And we hear 
this testimony borne by God himself, that, thus confederated with one 
consent, their purpose was invincible by human means; for that no- 
thing could now be restrained from them that they imagined to do. 

But in their present imaginations they had not merely forgotten God, 
but had concerted the design of so intrenching themselves against him, 
that they might brave his future judgments. God, therefore, made 
them feel, by a new demonstration of his power, that not only was it 
his prerogative to harmonize all conflicting passions and propensities, 
and to produce unity, but, when the setting him at nought invoked this 
tremendous vengeance, to distract their harmony, and to produce con- 
fusion. He set them, in amoment, as completely at variance with each 
other as if they had been always strangers and in a state of alienation ; 
and then, as it constantly happens when some ery one thing, and some 
another, till parties are formed, and jealousies fomented, they aban- 
doned their common interest, the building their city ; and are thus a 
memorable illustration of the adage delivered by our Saviour in the 
text, that a city or house divided against itself must come to desolation. 
Thus was occasioned and effected that dissolution of the one unanimous 
community of the whole renewed race of men, which led the way to its 
dispersion, in disaffected fragments, over the face of the earth : and here 
they all sink into obscurity in scriptural account, that that one family, 
chosen out by God from amongst them to be a people to himself, may 
wholly engross our attention. 

That observation cannot commence at a period in better accordance 
with the point under inquiry, than when the Israelites were encamped 
on the plains of Moab, just about to take possession of the land of 
promise. And as no language can more effectively represent a people 
at unity among themselves than Balaam’s inspired comparisons, upon 
casting his eyes over them abiding in their tents, according to their 
tribes ; that “as valleys were they spread forth, as gardens by the river’s 
side, as the trees of lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted, and as cedar 
trees beside the waters ;"—-so it is at the same time impossible to express 
security in stronger terms than those employed by that prophet on the 
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same oceasion, “ that there is no enchantment against Jacob, neither any 
divination against Israel ;” and that instead of being obnoxious to a curse 
they were blessed altogether. 

But they had not long been settled in their respective inheritances 
before idolatry was introduced into one of the tribes, and connived at 
by the remainder; and very short was the interval between their lapse 
into this perverseness, and their becoming divided against themselves. 
For besides the divisions of Reuben, which soon became a source of 
bitter lamentation, out of this idolatry a deadly feud incidentally arose, 
which involved the whole nation in intestine warfare, and was not 
pacified till, with the exception of six hundred men, the whole tribe of 
Benjamin, including every woman and child, had been destroyed, and 
upwards of forty thousand of their brethren. Nor were the national 
calamities confined to this devastation ; for there grew out of their mutual 
disaffection that decay of patriotism which invited the incursions of 
surrounding enemies; and as Deborah, in celebrating Sisera’s defeat, 
particularly recounts the aggressions to which they were subjected, and 
the general panic that prevailed, “ the places of drawing water were beset 
by archers, the highways were unoccupied, and the inhabitants of the 
villages ceased ;” whilst such was the indifference to the common welfare, 
that Zebulon and Napthali were the only tribes that could be excited to 
make adequate exertions for its recovery, the others either rendering 
only a very partial assistance, or engrossed wholly by their own private 
interests and disputes, looking on upon the conflict with perfect un- 
concern. 

It is however to the reign of Rehoboam that we must chiefly have 
respect, for a pregnant exemplification of our Lord’s aphorism, in all the 
points of view in which we have undertaken to consider it. And if we 
trace to its source, the dismemberment of the kingdom, which now took 
place, it will be found that, like all the other breaches of unity previously 
noticed, it had its origin in God’s anger with Solomon for having his 
heart turned after other gods ; for the doom that God pronounced upon 
him for this great offence was, that he would rend the kingdom out of 
the hand of his son, and give it to his servant, reserving to Rehoboam 
only the tribe of Judah for David’s sake. Here God’s overruling pro- 
vidence displays itself, avouching its own supremacy over the lusts 
warring in the members of men, and pronouncing beforehand how the 
madness of the people should do his strange work,—that of secourging 
themselves for their iniquities. 

Their part, then, in the rupture that took place comes next to be 
inquired into. And it must not escape observation, that on the parley 
which the whole nation had with Rehoboam on his accession to the 
throne, the grievance for which they sought redress, as the terms of their 
submission, was not Solomon’s idolatries and the wrong done and pro- 
vocation offered to God, by giving to the abominations of the heathen 
the honour due only to him; but, as alleged by themselves, it was the 
heavy yoke which Solomon had laid upon them, and which, upon refer- 
ence to the facts of the case as recorded by the sacred historian, appears 
to have been this: that they dwelt every man safely under his own vine 
and under his own fig-tree, all the days of Solomon; that they were 
preferred to all the offices of honour and emolument, but exempted from 
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every thing menial and degrading; and that such were the beneficial 
effects of his administration upon the national prosperity, that he made 
silver to be as stones in Jerusalem, and cedar to be as sycamore-trees 
that are in the vale, for abundance. Such, really, was the only pretext 
for the discontent, tumultuary congress, and menacing demands of the 
ten revolting tribes; and for the insulting defiance with which they 
shouted, ‘* To your tents, O Israel!” upon Rehoboam’s refusal to concede to 
their dictation, and for their carrying their rebellion to the irretrievable 
excess of making Jeroboam their king. 

Thus Judah and Israel became divided against each other. Let us 
now mark the issue, the desolation which ensued. There was war 
between Rehoboam and Jeroboam all their days, and though the only 
result of these first skirmishes was grievously harassing each other, no 
sooner did Ahijah succeed his father upon the throne of Judah, than he 
set the battle in array with such vigour and success, that there fell 
slain of Israel 500,000 men, nearly two-thirds of Jeroboam’s army ; and 
he recovered strength no more. Upon Jeroboam’s death, stricken by 
the hand of God, Nadab succeeded him: and now commenced such a 
series of conspiracy, slaughter, and usurpation, as is not to be paralleled 
in the annals of any kingdom, though many partial counterparts might 
easily be produced. For Baasha slew Nadab, and the whole house of 
Jeroboam, and reigned in his stead. His son Elah succeeded him, but 
was slain by Zimri his servant, together with all his house. And he like- 
wise reigned, but it was only for seven days; for the people set up two 
competitors, Omri and Tibni, to contest for the sovereignty with him ; 
and when he had burnt himself, together with the palace, to escape the 
death awaiting him at their hands, they, together with their respective 
partizans, turned their swords against each other, and Tibni being 
slain, Omri reigned. In his house the sceptre remained for three 
successions, when Jehu conspired against his master, Jehoram, and slew 
him and all his great men, kinsfolk and priests. And though the 
sovereignty was continued to Jehu’s children of the fourth generation, 
yet in this interval of comparative domestic tranquillity, the peace they 
were pining after was snatched from them by Hazael’s invasion, who 
smote them in all their coasts, and greatly embittered their afflictions. 
Intestine commotions now again resumed their ravages, for Shallum 
conspired against Zechariah, the last of Jehu’s race, and slew him; and 
was himself, within a month, dethroned and slain by Manahem, who 
inflicted for ten years unheard-of cruelties and exactions upon the 
people, and was the last usurper who died a natural death; for his son 
Pekahiah, after reigning two years, was superseded and slain by Pekah, 
one of his captains, who also was cut off by the hand of Hoshea. And 
here terminated the long line of low-bred, reckless adventurers, who, 
through a term of upwards of 250 years, wrested from each other the 
supremacy over Israel—at once the creatures and the scourges of its 
perverseness, in rending the bonds of national unity asunder; for 
against Hoshea came up Shalmanezer, who laid all waste before him 
throughout the land, at the end of three years completed its subjuga- 
tion, and carried away all its inhabitants captive into Assyria. 

To complete this most impressive illustration of the text, the one 
tribe of Judah which did not join the standard of revolt, must not be 
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suffered to pass wholly without observation. Bereft of all ostensible 
means of maintaining itself against the overwhelming majority of its 
estranged brethren, it held fast, without wavering, its legitimate 
sovereignty, and the true religion as God had appointed it, unmutilated 
in any of its parts. These were Judah’s grounds of confidence, and 
proved its impregnable defence. And, whilst during its concurrent 
existence with its implacable and envious rival, the contrast is most 
remarkable in the prosperous aspect of its affairs. When Israel was 
earried into captivity, as the sacred text records its stability, Judah 
remained alone, despising and laughing to scorn the proud Assyrian, 
who had been Israel's conqueror, and who, flushed with that victory, 
came up thinking to reduce it to similar subjection. But what Israel 
could not achieve by force of arms, it accomplished by evil communica- 
tion. The seductiveness of its idolatries betrayed Judah into that 
great offence, and thus completing the ruin which division had com- 
menced, carried our Lord’s aphorism into full effect, and involved this 
preserved remnant in its own previous desolation. 

There yet remains another period to which, in illustration of the text, 
our observation must be directed,—that of Christianity, which suc- 
ceeded Judaism, and in which we live. And as this period was ushered 
in by proclamation from the heavenly host of ‘Peace on earth,” and 
opened with the manifestation of the Prince of Peace, who came to 
guide our feet into the way of it, that we might all be knit together in 
one, after the mysterious ensample of the Divine Triunity, so was it 
brotight to pass, in complete accordance with the Divine purpose and 
preparation; for neither in Paradise, nor in the ark, nor in the plains 
of Moab, was the heavenly spectacle of a community at unity in itself, 
more splendidly exhibited than in the infant Church, when, as St. Luke 
sets it forth, “ the multitude of them that believed, continuing stedfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and 
in prayer, were of one heart and of one soul, and having all things in 
common, did eat their meat with singleness of heart.” 

But our Lord, who, by the abundant outpourings of his Spirit, had 
thus turned back again, from their own desires to the peace of God, 
the hearts of those who first embraced the faith, knew too well what 
was in man not to foresee the speedy dissipation of this harmony by 
perverse disputings ; and of this foresight he made full avowal, in that 
plain declaration at open variance with the whole tenor of his gospel : 
“ Think ye that I am come to make peace on earth? I tell you nay, 
but rather divisions.” 

Conformably to this forewarning, our Lord’s apostles, whose word, 
like their divine Master’s, was with power, and who promulged the truth 
with infallible certainty, were nevertheless defeated at a very early 
stage of their ministry, in their earnest endeavours to keep down imagi- 
nations, and to prevent the christian unity from being broken. St. Paul 
closes a long climax of perils to which he was subjected, by the specifi- 
cation of those encountered from false brethren. Indeed the whole 
volume of the Apostolical Epistles exhibit, as their main design, either 
the conviction of gainsayers by sound doctrine, or the putting the 
feeble-minded on their guard against them, and against the divisions 
which they caused. And, passing on to the sad result of these 
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distractions, the desolation which is their certain fruit, in the, churches 
of Galatia the process towards it must have advanced to a stage fearfully 
verging upon maturity ; when, through the influence of the spurious 
gospel to which many members of that communion were removed, the 
grace of Christ was so far departed from them, that mutual biting and 
devouring had commenced, and St. Paul felt himself called upon te 
bid them take heed that they were not consumed one of another, 

Here was the beginning of those sorrows for which our Lord prepared 
his disciples, when false prophets should arise. And from hence may 
we date the first working of that mystery of iniquity which, privily 
insinuating itself wherever Christianity was planted, has, by means of 
questions engendering strife, and various and strange doctrines, effeeted 
its complete perversion in many parts of the world most resplendent 
in past ages with its glorious light, and, still developing more and more 
the malignity with which it teems; turning man from the truth unte 
fables, and eating, as doth a canker, all the power of godliness; is now 
dissolving all religious ties and social obligations, and reproducing 
throughout Christendom that ferocious character, utterly alienated from 
God, which the Psalmist designates the man of the earth, who will again 
render it corrupt before God, and again fill all its habitable parts with 
variance. 

You have now seen sketched out from Scripture the whole history 
of division,—its rise, its progress, and its effects. If revelation had 
here dropped her pen, and her vista into futurity had been closed. with 
this heart-sinking scene of turbulence and confusion, the followers of 
Christ might well be in perplexity whether they had not cleansed their 
hearts in vain, and whether to cast in their lot amongst those who, to 
all present appearance, were carrying the world before them, But He 
in whom we trust, and under whose banners we are fighting the good 
fight of faith, has not suffered his testimony to be terminated where, 
for the sustenance of human infirmity, further illumination is so much 
required. The full development of the christian economy is before 
us. The sons of confusion now have their day; but the Lord’s day 
is coming, only slackened in its advance towards us through his long- 
suffering mercy. For all the stupendous interpositions to which your 
attention has been called,—when enmity against God, and division against 
themselves, had brought cities and kingdoms, nay, the universe; itself, 
to the very verge of desolation, and there was no remedy by any human 
means, no counsellor that could answer a word,—are_ not only s0 many 
pledges on the part of God, that from his presence a time. of. final 
refreshing shall come, but are, moreover, so many symbols how, it shall 
be accomplished. As God brought a flood of waters upon the, world 
of the ungodly, but saved Noah, a preacher of righteousness, and his 
family in the ark, built under his own immediate inspection; and as 
he turned the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, but delivered 
just Lot, vexed with the filthy conversation of its inhabitants, out of 
the midst of the overthrow, and did not open the vials of his wrath 
till Lot had reached the city appointed for his preservation : so, at the 
day and hour determined in His secret counsels, shall the Lord Jesus 
be again revealed from heaven with his mighty angels in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that obey not his gospel; but, at the same 
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time, shall be seen also decending from heaven, the New Jerusalem, 
the sure resting-place yet remaining to the people of God: and whilst, 
in fulfilment of his divine beatitudes, the poor in spirit are received 
into it as their own kingdom ; the mourners that they may be comforted ; 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness that they may be filled ; 
the merciful that they may obtain mercy; the peace-makers as God's 
children ; and those persecuted for righteousness’ sake, that they may be 
recompensed with their grcat reward ;—the bottomless pit shall enlarge 
itself, and open its mouth without measure, and all who are contentious, 


not having brought their every thought into captivity to the obedience of 


Christ —all fermenters of strife, sedition, and heresy—all despisers of go- 
vernment—all boasters—all seducers —all blasphemers—all traitors and 
false accusers—all, in short, who work any abomination, or make any 
lie; any contrariety, whether in flesh or spirit, to Christ’s everlasting 
gospel, with all their glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, shall 
descend into it, and from thenceforth throughout all eternity, unity and 
division shall both have their perfect work in the abodes prepared 
respectively for their full development,—for the exquisite enjoyments 
of the one, and the inconceivable desolation of the other. 

Seeing, then, that we look for these things, and have, in the sure 
word of prophecy, an anchor of the soul, all-sufficient, if we take heed 
to it, tosustain our confidence unto the end ; however dark and desperate 
the aspect of affairs, and however boisterous the intervening tempest, 
let. us. give all diligence that, at our Lord’s coming, we may be found 
of him in peace, in that peace which the world cannot give—the peace 
of God, into which, St. Paul lays it down, we are called in one body. 

With this apostolic limitation, duly noted, and with the holy purpose 
growing out of it fixed firmly in your minds, mark and avoid those who 
cause divisions amongst us by good words and fair speeches, deceiving 
the hearts of the simple; and, casting down all imaginations, walk by 
the same rule, mind the same thing, and be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind, and the same judgment. Let nothing be done 
through strife and vain-glory. Let all murmuring and disputing, all 
wrath, anger, clamour, evil-speaking, and malice, be put away ; and 
put ye on, as the elect of Gady holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering.” ‘‘ Render also 
unto all their dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom 
custom, fear to whom fear, honour to whom honour.” Study to be 
quiet, and to do your own business; and, as the bond of perfectness, 
put on charity ; that charity which is not overcome of evil, but is ever 
striving to overcome evil with good. 

Thus cultivating the graces and following after the things which make 
for peace, whereby its rule may be established in your own hearts, and 
be made to minister to the edifying of each other in love, and confessing 
Christ before men, by that only authentic confession of his own pre- 
scribing, the standing fast in the one spirit, and striving together for the 
faith of the gospel; let it still never escape you, that “ sheep among 
wolves” is the similitude which our Lord employs to describe the earthly 
condition of his servants; and therefore, that having done the will of 
God, you have yet need of patience, that you may inherit the promises. 
Let patience then finally have its perfect work; and, strong in the con- 
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fidence that God careth for you; that he is with you in trouble, and 
under your severest trials will afford such support as will enable you to 
bear them. Be careful for nothing, but that He may be magnified 
in your body, whether it be by life or death ; and that, whether living 
or dying, you may be his. The enmity whieh, for man’s ultimate de- 
liverance from the bondage of corruption, God put in Paradise between 
Eve’s and the serpent’s seed, must have its appointed course through 
all its dread developments. The depths of Satan must exhaust themselves 
of all that gall of bitterness which foams and rankles within them; and 
the malicious wickedness engendered by him in the hearts of the chil- 
dren of disobedience, must all be disgorged and exploded in those 
breaches of all the charities of life, and that despite to the Spirit of 
grace, which is now dividing nations against themselves, and putting 
out of course throughout the earth all its foundations. But, embarked 
with us in the ark of his Church, against which all these floods of un- 
godliness are directed, is the same Jesus, whose voice in the days of 
his flesh imposed instant stillness on the raging waters: and no sooner 
shall the worst have been done, that all the above floods of ungodliness 
are by divine permission, and for God’s greater glory, able to achieve, 
than in the very overwhelming swell of their proud exultation, the pre- 
dictive import of the former miracle shall be brought to its completion. 
At His rebuke they shall all be stilled, to toss their waves no more ; and 
then, to the unspeakable consolation of his tempest-beaten, and almost 
despairing servants, that great and eternal calm shall ensue, of which 
the harmony in the ark of Noah is, by Isaiah, set forth as the prefigura- 
tive representation :—* The wolf shall dwell with the-lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together, and a little child shall lead them; for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea.” H, H. N. 
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(Continued from p. 563.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


Mr. Epiror,—In respect to an accumulation of the dignities of the 
Church in one individual,—this, so far as the writer can judge, is an 
unsound principle of church discipline, and, in its operation, very in- 
jurious to the Church. Every dignity may be justly considered to be 
intended as a reward of merit, for the benefit of the whole, An 
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accumulation is not necessary to the individual; but it is, positively, 
mischievous to the Church, since it affords a fruitful source of objection, 
of charges of interested favouritism, to the enemies of our Sion ; while 
it has been the means of preventing an accession, so frequently as ‘it 
might otherwise have done, to the benefit of the Church. 

Many of these dignities are so inconsiderable in value, that’ they, 
really, are an expense to the holder of them. This is not known by 
many ; and, if the designing enemy know it, he will not proclaim it. 
But he will, malignantly, aggravate the evils of accumulation ; and th 
undesigning, the unreflecting, will, he knows, be influenced by his 
clamours. 

Another sound and requisite principle of church discipline is, 
peremptorily, to prohibit the tenure of any other preferment with a 
bishopric, on the plea of its scanty revenues; for this will never be 
understood by the public, how well-grounded soever the plea may be. 
And, in grateful knowledge of the wise economy hitherto prevailing in the 
Chureh, there are in it many Clergymen of sufficient private wealth, 
and, in every respect, duly qualified, who would thankfully accept the 
high office of a Bishop, however poorly endowed, or if not endowed at 
all ; though every bishopric should be sufficiently endowed, according to 
its high and sacred position, to give the office its due influence and 
effect. Let this principle be attended to,—for the reputation of the 
Chureh requires that it should be attended to,—and we should no 
longer witness the anomaly of the richest parochial benefices being 
holden with bishoprics, and the Bishops so becoming amenable to an 
authority inferior to that which they hold; nor of the richest deaneries, 
or canonries residentiary, and bishoprics being accumulated in one 
character, thus conveying to the world ideas of favouritism, or perverted 
patronage, and suggesting occasions of uncomfortable question, how 
duties of the most “sacred” import can be discharged by persons, whose 
dignities and duties are often most distant. Let it not be thought that 
this remark is intended to the prejudice of any individuals. The 
remark is against @ system, or practice, which every feeling of sound 
policy urges the adequate authority of the kingdom to allow no longer 
to prevail, saving all just consideration to the respected existing parties, 
whose arrangements have been made in faith of the accustomed remnu- 
neration of the dignities conferred. 

Another commanding, most commanding principle in church disci- 
pline, is, to put an absolute stop to all tranitations from one bishopric 
to another ; a practice which has effected more real injury to the Church 
than any other most loudly denounced ; giving the whole ecclesiastical 
constitution a political and interested character not proper to it, and 
casting, most injudiciously and most unfairly, a temptation in the way 
of the Bishops, deeply injurious to that fair fame essentially necessary 
to them. Much might, indeed, be urged on this subject ; but the writer 
will rest with hinting the principle, leaving its detail rather to be under- 
stood than to be spoken. This he does with all proper feeling, he 
trusts, for the high and respected characters in question. 

With regard to ecclesiastical censures or punishments, which it may, 
unhappily, be at any time necessary to inflict on clerical characters, for 
neglect of duties, or for immoral practices, it has been said that the 
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Bishops do not, in all cases, possess sufficient power. ‘hen, let this 
power, being duly ascertained to its salutary extent, be enlarged; or, 
as perhaps would be much better, let a Court, consisting partly of 
laymen, and partly of Clergymen, be constituted, for the hearing of 
such cases. Punishments for the guilty might be devised, subject, 
perhaps, to the opinion of the Diocesan, with power of appeal to. the 
Archbishop, or some superior Court. 

Connected with the principle of church discipline, is the question, 
how far the Clergy can properly be concerned beyond their immediate 
office, in worldly engagements, either with a view to increase their 
income, or in the discharge of those public duties for the peace and good 
of their fellow-creatures, which are not, exclusively, of a, theological 
character ? 

With respect to secular concerns, engaged in with a view to increase 
of income, the laws of the kingdom have, virtually, restrained the 
Clergy from occupations of this king. But they have not done so, in 
regard to the public and gratuitous discharge of certain duties in the 
State, which the Clergy are still allowed to engage in, in commen with 
the educated and higher classes of the community, sueh as the duties of 
justices of the peace, of commissioners of roads, of taxes, of savings 
banks, of committees of management of charitable and other institu- 
tions, and of other responsibilities, not strictly ecclesiastical. 

it is not necessary to the principle of church discipline to consider, 
particularly, all the duties branching from those just specified. | It is 
sufficient for our purpose to observe, that, into some of them, the 
Clergy engage by common agreement, without risk of disapprobation ; 
and to their praise it may be added, that they do engage in them with 
a zeal and with a happy effect, contributing, very greatly, to the best 
interests of individuals and society. For instance, committees for the 
management of hospitals and schools, of places of refuge for the des- 
titute, of savings banks for the poor, of philanthropic societies of 
various kinds, are, indeed, very considerably benefited by the judicious 
and kind assistance and oversight of the Clergy. In the management 
of these institutions, the purses, the time, and the abilities of the 
Clergy, are thankfully accepted in the metropolis and in other populous 
parts of the kingdom. In the mastership of schools also, of a public 
or a private character, their time and their talents are not thought to be 
improperly employed. No disapprobation is expressed, however much 
they are thus diverted from their more immediate functions as Clergymen. 

In such cases, indeed, we hear little or nothing of the divided character 
of the Clergyman’s acts’; but if his exertions shall extend to his acceptance 
of His Majesty's commission, as a justice of the peace, even though the 
duties should not be allowed to interfere with his clerical engagements, 
here there is no lack of clamour on the part either of professed enemies or of 
mistaken friends. And yet, there is not perhaps any opportunity that 
a Clergyman can have of so successfully preventing disputes, of reconcil- 
ing differences, of enforcing good laws, or of procuring good laws where 
they exist not,.as that afforded him by being in the commission of the 
peace. Here the two offices of Clergyman and Magistrate, combined, 
may facilitate an accomplishment of the most salutary offices, in favour 
of his brethren and the public. The writer of these thoughts has, for 
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very many years, combined the two offices of Clergyman and Magistrate, 
while he has taken a share in the management of refuges for the desti- 
tute, and of prison and hospital committees; and he feels, for his own 
gratification, that such a combination has afforded him opportunities, 
which he would not else have possessed, of being the humble medium of 
accomplishing some of those good services to his fellow-creatures, on 
which he will ever reflect with the greatest complacency. And he 
knows that those of his profession, similarly cireumstanced with himself 
in this respect, have experienced the same grateful feelings from the 
good which they have been thus enabled to do, without any neglect 
of their proper duties as Clergymen. If the office of a magistrate, when 
holden by a Clergyman, has been turned to any unworthy purpose, or 
been indiscreetly exercised, let the individual bear the blame. That 
in the weakness of human nature it may have been indisereetly exer- 
cised, is admitted; but let all beware how they argue from abuse 
against the usage, and how they blame the junction of offices which may 
continue to operate, as they have operated, to the very best interests of 
society, by adding to the salutary influence of the Clergy, by enabling 
the individual to advance the good of his brethren, and to further public 
peace and good order. 

But by whom,—let it be dispassionately inquired,—by whom is this 
junction of Clergyman and Magistrate condemned? Not by persons 
of enlarged capacities and judicious observation—anot by the best friends 
of the Church—not by those who most reverence the sacred order of 
Clergymen—not by lovers of good order—not by well-educated indivi- 
duals—not' by persons of hereditary rank and honourable feelings. 
All these are, ordinarily, friends of the happy union, They know how 
assistant it is to the due maintenance of the reverence proper to the 
religious character, that persons holding it. should be employed in the 
discharge of the higher offices of the community. They know how 
useful it is to assimilate the Clergy, by their discharge of the more 
commanding as well as of the humbler offices, with the various ranks 
of citizens of the community ; and they know, intuitively and prospec- 
tively, the mischievous tendency of keeping the Clergy as a kind of 
separate caste from their brethren, so diminishing their influence, and 
degrading them lower than they are in the opinions of too many, who 
will not reverence them merely for their works’ sake, as ministers of 
Jesus Curist. Something more than their mere function will be found 
necessary, while human nature remains constituted as it is, for the due 
support of the Clergy’s reputation and influence in society; and this 
will be best found, or perhaps only found, in that happy economy or 
wise policy, which shall practically identify them, in their various 
degrees, with every rank in society from the throne to the cottage. 

But among whom is the objection to this junction ordinarily to be 
found? It is to be found among the enemies of our Church, among the 
haters of the Clergy, among persons who cannot weigh the subject in 
all its bearings and contingencies, and whose opinion in this respect is, 
therefore, unworthy of attention; and among sectarians of contracted 
thoughts and illiberal associutions. These are all enemies to the Clergy 
acting aS JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

But there is nothing in the principle of church discipline, properly 
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understood, that should prevent the junction of offices which may be 
so salutarily executed. Under the Mosaic economy, the offices of priest 
and magistrate were combined ; and that authority, though not command- 
ing on Christians, who are left, according to the spirit of the gospel, to 
act in sueh an affair as existing circumstances shall require, is yet an 
authority deserving all reverence, and should lead persons to consider 
very seriously before they pronounce against a practice so authorized, 
which has done good, and which, under Heaven, may continue to do 
good ; enabling the ministers of the gospel the better to carry into 
effect their anxious wishes to promote the will of their Master, by 
furthering the good of individuals and the welfare of society. 

I have thus considered the main principles of Cuurca Disciruine 
and Economy. If you, Mr. Editor, shall think that their admission 
into your valuable Remembrancer may convey any requisite informa- 
tion to your respectable and numerous readers, or cause them to think 
and communicate on the momentous subject, you will direct their 
insertion. And if ever it shall become necessary, which God forbid ! 
to defend our excellent book of Common Prayer, I hope I shall not be 
backward to state also the principles of Lrrurcicat Purity. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 


MELANCTHON, 
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BISHOP KIDDER’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE PSALMS. 


Some Reflections on the Old Translation of the Psalms, as that Trans- 
lation is compared with, and examined by, the Hebrew Text. By 
Bisuor Kipper. 


(Continued from page 512.) 


Or some places in the Old Translation, the rendering seems to be 
wide from the import of the Hebrew Text. 

Such are these that follow. Psalm II. 7, J will preach the law 
whereof, &c., whereas the words import the declaring the decree and 
j purpose of God. Ps. 1V. 4, Jn your chamber, instead of, upon your 
bed. Ver. 8, Since the time, instead of, more than in the time. Ps. V. 
i 11, Perish through their own imaginations, instead of, fall by (or from) 
their own counsels. Ps. VII. 8, Give sentence with me, instead of, 
judge me. Ver. 9, Guide, instead of, establish. Ver. 11, Help, instead 
of, defence. Wer. 15, Ungodliness, instead of, falsehood. Ps. VIII. 9. 
| World, instead of, earth. Ver. 5, To crown, instead of, hast crowned, 
Ps. IX. 9, While, instead of, when. Ps. X. 2, Lust, instead of, pride. 
Ver. 17, Take away, instead of, seek. Ver. 20, Be exalted, instead of, 
oppress. Ps. XI. 6, Alloweth, Heb. tryeth. Ps. XII. 5, Comfortless 
troubles, Heb. oppression. Ps. XV. 5, Neighbour, Heb. hurt. Ps. 
XVI. 2, Goods, Heb. goodness. Ver. 8, Warning, Heb. counsel. Ps. 
4 XVII. 15, At their desire, Heb. are full of. Ps. XVIII. 13, Out of, 
Heb. in. Ps. XXII. 32, Whom the Lord hath made, Heb. that the Lord 
hath done it. Ps. XXVI. 3, J will, Heb. Jhave. Ps. XXVII. 7, dn 
oblation, Heb. sacrifices. Ver. 9, Talked of thee, Heb. said unto thee. 
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Ver. 16, Tarry thou the Lord's leisure, Heb. wait on the Lord. Ps. 
XXVIII. 1, Think no scorn of me, Heb. be not silent towards me. Ps. 
XXXI. 10, Body, Heb. belly. Ps. XXXVIII. 17, Set in the plague, 
Heb. ready to fall, or, halt. Ps. XLI. 8, Let the sentence of guiltiness 
proceed against him, Heb. an evil matter sticks to him. Ver. 12, In my 
health, Heb. in mine integrity. Ps. XLIV. 10, Thou art far off, Heb. 
thou castest of. Ps. XLIX. 19, He, Heb. thou, or, it. Ver. 20, Hath 
no understanding, Heb. and understandeth not. Ps. L. 15, Hear, Heb, 
deliver. Ps. LI. 12, Help, Heb. salvation. Ver. 17, Troubled, Heb. 
broken. Ps. LV. 15, As friends, Heb. in company. Ps. LVIII. 3, 
Froward, Heb. estranged. Ps. LIX. 4, Help, Heb. meet. Ver. 10, 
Sheweth plenteously, Heb. shall prevent. Ps. LXII. 7, Health, Heb. 
salvation. Ps. LXIII. 12, Shall.be commended, Heb. triumph. Ps. 
LXIV. 2, Gathering together of the froward, Heb. counsel of the wicked. 
Ps. LXV. 5, In the broad.sea, Heb. them that are afar off in the sea. 
Ver. 7, Madness, Heb. tumult. Ver. 9, Blessest, Heb. waterest. Ver. 
12, Clouds, Heb. paths. Ps. LXVI. 6, Such as will not believe, Heb. 
the rebellious. Ver. 18, Cast out, Heb. turned away. Ps. UXYILI. 
18. Thine enemies, Heb. the rebellious. Ver. 19, Who helpeth us, 
Heb. of our salvation. Ps. LXIX. 2, Ground, Heb. standing. Ps. 
LXXIII. 4, They are in no peril of death, Heb. there are no bands in 
their death. Ver. 7, And they do even what they lust, Heb. they sur- 


pass the thoughts of the heart. Ver. 8, They corrupt other and speak of 


wicked blasphemy, Heb. they are corrupt, and speak of wicked oppres- 
sion (or of oppression wickedly.) Ibid. Against the most high, Neb. 
Jrom on high, or lofty. Ver. 10, And thereof seek they no small advan- 
tage, Heb. and plenty of waters are wrung out to them. Ver. 14, Yea, 
and I had almost said even as they, Heb. if J say I will speak thus. 
Ver. 19, To vanish out of the city, Heb. thou shalt despise in the 
city. Supposing it in the Hebrew to be meant of the city. Ps. 
LXXVII. 6, Search out my spirits, Heb. my spirit made diligent search. 
Ver. 13, Js holy, Heb. is in the sanctuary. Ps. LXXVIILI. 27, South- 
ward, Heb. south. Ver. 42, Moved, Heb. limited. Ps. LXXX. 15, 
Place of the vineyard, Heb. plant, or, stock, Ps. LXXXIII. 5, They 
have cast their heads together with one consent, Heb. they have consulted 
together with one heart. Ps. LUXXXVII. 5, He, Heb. this and that 
man. Ps. Cl..2, O let me have understanding in the way of godliness, 
Heb. 7 will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. Ps. CVII. 40, 
Though he suffer them to be evil intreated through tyrants, Heb. He 
poureth contempt upon princes. Ps. CVIII.1, The best member that I 
have, Heb. my glory. Ps. CIX. 2, False tongues, Heb. wicked mouth. 
Ibid. Hatred, Heb. deceit. Ibid. And fought against me without a cause, 
Heb. they have spoken against me with a lying tongue. Ps. CXIX. 28, 
Comfort me, Heb. strengthen me. Ver. 70, Brawn, Heb. grease. Ps. 
CXXXIX. 23, The ground of my heart, Heb. my heart. Ps. CXLVIII. 
13, That serveth him, Heb. that is near unto him. Ps. CXLIX. 4, 
Heipeth, Heb. honoureth the meek with salvation. 

Some places of the Old Translation that contradict the Hebrew Text, 
or are manifest deviations from it. 

Such places are these that follow. Ps. L. 8, Because. they were. not 
always before me; whereas the Hebrew affirms them to have been 
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always before him. Ps. LILI. 5, Are they not without understanding ? 
Heb. Have they not known? Ps. CV. 28, They were* uot, obedient 
unto his word, Heb. they were not disobedient unto his word. To which 
I shall.add some. places where the rendering in the Old Translation, is 
very Uifferent from the Hebrew: e. gr.. The plural is put for the singular, 
Ps. XVII. 4, XVILI. 10, XLIV. 11, LXVIII. 14, XCV. 9. The 
singular for the plural, Ps. XXXVII. 15, CXXIV. 6. The first 
person is put for the third, Ps. XXXVII.37. The pronoun left out, 
Ps. XLIV. 19. The passive voice put for the active, Ps. LI. 4. 
My, for, his, Ps. LIX, 9. The, for, thy, Ps. LXVIII. 7. Thy, for, the, 
Ps. LXIX. 21. Heart, for, Jsrael, Ps. LX VIII, 26. 


_--S—- 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CLARENDON. 


‘* Tue Constitution of Clarendon” formed a charter, or code of laws, 
established by the parliament at Clarendon, in Wiltshire, a. p. 1164. 
Sixteen of the articles related particularly to ecclesiastical matters, 
and were designed by King Henry II. to check the power of the 
Pope and his clergy, and to limit the total exemption which they 
claimed from the secular jurisdiction. The substance of them is as 
follows : 

1.—All pleas between clergymen and laymen shall be tried in the 
King’s courts. 

2.—Churches in the King’s gift shall not be filled without his consent. 

3.—All clergymen, when accused of any crime, shall be tried in the 
King’s courts ; and, when convicted, shall not be protected from punish- 
ment by the church. 

4.—Clergymen shall not go out of the kingdom without the King’s 
leave. 

5 & 6,—Regulate the manner of proceedings in the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

7.—None of the King’s ministers or vassals shall be excommunicated 
without his knowledge. 

8.—Appeals from the archbishop to be made to the King. 

9,—Pleas between a clerk and a layman, whether an estate was in 
fee-alms or a lay-fee, to be tried in the King’s court by a jury. 

10.—One of the King’s tenants might be interdieted, but not: excom- 
municated, without the consent of the civil judge of the place: 

11.—All prelates who hold baronies of the King, shall perform the 
same services with other barons. 

12.—The revenues of vacant sees and abbeys to the King. ‘The 
election of prelates shall be with the King’s consent; and they shall 
swear fealty, and do homage to the King, before their consecration. 

13, 14, & 15.—Direct the manner of proceeding in case any of the 
King’s barons shall disseise any of the clergy of the lay-fees which they 
held under them. 





* Vid. Hooker's Eccles. Pol. Lib. V. sect. 19. Do not the A. E. and S. Trenslations 
alco understand the passage as relating to the Egyptians? 
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16.—The sons of villains,shall not be ordained without the leave of 
their masters. 

Britton, in his Wiltshire, says—* Of all the prelates present, Arch- 
bishop Becket alone openly and boldly refused to give them the sanction 
of his authority ; but finding the King inflexibly bent on the attainment 
of his object, the prelate was at length induced to comply ; ; and accord- 
ingly, at a second meeting of the council, put his signature to the deed. 
No sooner, however, was the primate advised of the Pope’s determina- 
tion to support the pretensions of the church, than he obtained absolu- 
tion for this act, and renewed that arrogant opposition to the King’s 
measures, which only ended with his life, and was the indirect cause of 
his barbarous, though merited, murder.” 

In the time of Henry III. Clarendon seems to have attained the 
zenith of its glory. Edward summoned a parliament to, meet there in 
1317 ; but the dissensions which then prevailed between the King and 
his barons prevented its assembling. Its palace is now completely 


in ruins. 


—_—p>—— 


THOUGHTS ON ADVERSITY. 


Ir only appertains to huge mountains to bear snow and verdure at 
one and the same time, and to great souls to retain a holy vigour in 
the strength of affliction. Yet neither favours nor misfortunes can be 
of long continuance; for mortals, there is no evil immortal, the last 
day of thy life will ever be the last of thy discontentments; if thou 
leave not them, they will forsake thee. Misery should be the loadstone 
of mercy, not the footstool of pride to trample on. They know not 
God that think to please him by making themselves miserable ; he 
loves to see his creatures happy—their lawful delight is his. To cut and 
lance themselves the idolaters thought a fit sacrifice for Baal. 

Adversity is like Penelope’s night, which undoes all that ever the 
day did weave. 

Crosses are of the nature of the cockatrice,—they die if they are fore- 
seen ; if not, they kill. In such a fit of darkness wormish mankind 
live, that neither do they know how to foresee, or what to fear; and are 
but like tennis-balls tossed by the racket of higher powers. Calamity 
to the good is only the exercise, not the overthrow of virtue. And 
there is nothing more unhappy, than he who was never touched with 
unhappiness. 

He that hath the history but of his own time, and so much of years 
as may make him hold the relations of the world, shall find the worst 
calamities to be a thing so incident to the life of man, as not at all to 
fear their approach, but embrace them as the appendages and connexions 
of life. 

Adversity is nearer akin to virtue than prosperity; it needs not 
Philip’s boy to wake him with the clamours of mortality. The violences 
of fortune have no force against such as esteem them not, so that it is 
merely opinion that torments the mind. Misfortune blindeth those she 


will overthrow. 
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There is no manner of life r! s t, so miserable, that. hath not 
somé solace and consolation. ad leisure to make his prayer 
unto God, even in the belly of = he and was. heard. 

Poverty is some excellent divine thing, since it agreeth with the 
gods, who are imagined to be naked, and the wisest have embraced it. 
Fortune may make me poor and afflicted, but it shall never make, me 
vicious or dejected: it cannot deprive me either of my courage or my 
virtue. ; 
Have patience, man, and be content to live, 

That which a day denies, a day inay give. 


sew are 


ORGANO-HISTORICA; 


Or the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 
NO. XVI,—THE ORGAN AT ST. LEONARD'S, SHOREDITCH, 


Tue instrument at the church of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, was 
built in 1757, by Richard Bridge ; and although not so large as the 
organ at Christ Church, Spitalfields, yet, in point of quality, it is 
far superior. It may justly be esteemed the best of this artist’s make 
in London, and is, at this time, in better preservation than any of his 
other organs. Upon inspection, this instrument appears to be finished 
in a manner superior to all his other instruments: perhaps, being/ his 
last church organ, he determined, like Schnetaler,* that it ld. remain 
as a monument of his skill. The following are its stops :— : 





GREAT ORGAN. # Principal. 
A 5 Fifteenth. 
1 Stop Diapason. 6 Voxhamana. 
2 Open ditto. pind, 
3 Ditto ditto. 
4 Principal. ee 7 ome 
5 Twelfth. 
6 Fifteenth, SWELL. 
7 Tierce. 
8 Sexquialtra, 4 ranks. 
9 F sanienets 3 ditto. } Opin dite 
10 Trumpet. | 3) Principal.’ 
Ll Ditto. } 4 Cornet, | 3 ranks. 
12 Clarion. | 5 Hautboy, , 
13 Cornet, * 5 ranks. 6 ‘Trumpet. 
ones | 
1114 pipes. | 378 apd 
CHOIR ORGAN. Choir, 942 ditto. 
Great organ, Lb 14 ditto. 
1 Stop Diapason. 4 
2 . n ditto, Total number of pipes 1728 
3 s — 


The compass of the great and choir organs, is from G G to E in alt; 


~ 


57 notes: that of the swell, from fiddle G to E in alt;—384 notes, 


— a 





* The last organ built by Schnetzler, is at St. Martin’ s Church, Leicester, and was 
pronounced by himself (with respect to quality) his best instrument. All artists 
appear to have some favourite Work, which they call their pet. Harris pronounced 
St. Sepulchre’s organ his chef-d' ceuvre. 
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The quality of tone in this instrument is rich and powerful. The 
diapasons are particularly firm in their speech, and quickly obey the 
touch. It has also the benefit of having double pallats in the bass of 
the great organ: the advantage of this is a plentiful supply of wind to 
the reed stops. Without this precaution, the reeds would not keep well 
in tune, when all used in chorus together. The reed stops are the best 
that Bridge ever made. There is rather too much chorus in the great 
organ for the diapasons to contend with, when all the stops are used. 
It would still bear another open diapason in the great organ and double 
open pedal pipes, of a large scale. With these additions, and the 
advantage of coupling stops, composition pedals, horizontal bellows, and 
extension of compass in the swell, with a Venetian front, we venture to 
say it would rank among the foremost of the London organs. 


a SE 
COLLECTANEA. 


Sevect Sentences.—A brave man thinks no one superior who does 
him an injury; for he has it then in his power to make himself superior 
to the other by forgiving him. 

We are commonly most careless where we should be most careful. 

When the flail of affliction is upon me, let me not be the chaff that 
flies in Thy face, but let me be the corn that lies at Thy feet. 

He that is unwilling to die when he must, and he that desires to die 
when he must not, are alike cowards. 


————EEEE 


LAW REPORT. 


No. XXVIII.—ON FIXTURES. 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, EASTER TERM, 1820. 
BUCKLAND ®. BUTTERFIELD AND ANOTHER.® 


ACTION on the case, in the nature of 
waste, by tenant for life, aged 70, 
against the assignees of her lessee 
from year to year, who had become 
bankrupt. The bankrupt was the son 
of the plaintiff, and had also a remain- 
der for life in the premises after her 
death. At Buckingham Lent assizes, 
1820, before Baron Graham, the case 
proved was, that the defendants had 
taken away from the premises let to 
the bankrupt a conservatory and a 

inery. The conservatory, which had 

mn purchased by the bankrupt and 


brought from a distance, was by him 
erected on a brick foundation fifteen 
inches deep: upon that was bedded 
a sill, over which was frame-work 
covered with slate; the frame-work 
was eight or nine feet high at the end, 


and about two in front. This conser- 
vatory was attached to the dwelling- 
house by eight cantilivers let nine 
inches into the wall, which cantilivers 
supported the rafters of the conserva- 
tory. Resting on the cantilivers was 
a balcony with iron rails. The con- 
servatory was constructed with sliding 





* A conservatory erected by tenant for years (who had a remainder for life, after the death of his 
Wests) “ 2 — aaaaeiee ive - to dine sy vom and commuuicating with it by windows 
opening in conserv: a flue ing into the parlour chimney, becomes of the free- 
hold, and cannot be removed by the tenant or his suigueas. se = ’ 
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glisses, paved with Portland stone, 
and connected with the parlour chim- 
ney by a flue. Two windows were 
opened from the dwelling-house into 
the conservatory ; one out of the dining- 
room, another out of the library. A 
folding door was also opened into the 
balcony ; so that when the conserva- 
tory was pulled down, that side of the 
house, to which it had been attached, 
became exposed to the weather. Sur- 
veyors who were called, stated that 
the house was worth 50/. a-year less 
after the conservatory and pinery had 
been removed. The learned judge 
having stated his opinion that the 
plaintiff ought to recover at least for 
the pinery and probably for the 
conservatory, the jury, estimating the 
plaintiff's life at six years’ purchase, 
gave a verdict for her, 300/ damages. 

Serjt. Peake having obtained a rule 
nisi tor a new trial, on the ground that 
this conservatory, though attixed to the 
freehold, was a matter of ornament, 
not beneficial to the premises, but 
lawfully removeable by the tenant, 
and that at all events the damages 
were excessive,— 

Serjt. Blosset shewed cause against 
the rule. This conservatory was not 
only affixed to the freehold, but 
actually formed a part of the dwelling- 
house, doors of communication having 
been made out of the sitting room, so 
that, when the conservatory was pulled 
down, the adjoining part of the house 
was rendered uninhabitable, being 
entirely exposed to the inclemency of 
the atmosphere. In all the cases, 
not excepting those that relate to the 
removal of ornamental constructions 
or additions, it has been considered, 
among other things, whether the tenant 
placed them on the premises with a 
view to removal or no. [lere, the 
party, though tenant from year to year, 
was entitled to the reversion after the 
death of his mother, to whom he was 
tenant, and he would never have made 
so costly an addition to his house as 
tenant from year to year, unless with 
a view to improve his reversionary 
interest. The damages, if estimated 
according to the tables set forth for 
life insurances by act of parliament, 
are perfectly fair; the plaintiff's life 
being worth six years’ purchase, and 
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the damage done having deteriorated 
her property to the amount of 504. 
a- year. 
Serjt. Peake, in support of his rule. 
The conservatory was an erection 
merely for the purpose of ornament or 
are it neither formed part of the 
1abitation, nor rendered it more con- 
venient. So far from being certainly 
beneficial to the property, or necessary 
to its occupation, it might render it 
of less value in the eyes of a succeed- 
ing tenant, as an expensive and useless 
incumbrance. Whatever the law may 
be, with respect to parties who stand 
in other relations to each other, yet 
as between landlord and tenant, the 
tenant has a right to remove all orna- 
mental erections which do not improve 
the property for the purposes of occu- 
pation. Beck v. Rebow, Ex parte 
Quincy, Lawton v. Lawton, and Elwes 
v. Mawe. In this latter case Lord 
Ellenborough considers all the deci- 
sions on the subject, and recognizes 
the right of the tenant to remove 
things put up merely for ornament. 
In Penton v. Robart, a greenhouse 
erected by a market-gardener, was, 
by Lord Kenyon, held to be removable. 
The mere fixation of a thing to the 
freehold cannot be the criterion by 
which we are to determine whether 
it is removable or not; for every large 
picture, chimney piece, or wainscot, 
must be in some manner so affixed. 
If the wall of the house has sustained 
an injury by the removal of the con- 
servatory, that indeed may be the 
subject of action, the damages in 
which should be commensurate to the 
injury done to the house, and to the 
money requisite to restore it to its 
original state; buat ought not (as in 
the present case) to be calculated 
by the supposed diminution of annual 
value on account of the loss of that, 
which the tenant had a right to 
remove. 

C.J. DALLAS now delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. This was an action 
onthe case, tried before Baron Graham 
at the last Aylesbury assizes. The 
question in the cause, as far as relates 
to the motion now before us, was, 
whether a conservatory, affixed to the 
house in the manner specified in the 
report, was so affixed as to be an an- 
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nexation to the freehold, and to make 
the removal of it waste? In Elwes v. 
Maewe will be found at length all that 
can relate to this case, and to all cases 
of a similar description. It is not 
necessary to go into the distinctions 
there pointed out as they relate to dif- 
ferent classes of persons, or to the 
subject-matter itself of the inquiry. 
Nothing will here depend on the rela- 
tion in which the parties stood to each 
other, or the distinction between trade 
and agriculture ; for this is merely the 
case of an ornamental building con- 
structed by the party for his pleasure, 
and the question of annexation arises 
on the facts reported to us; and I say 
the facts reported, because every case 
of this sort must depend on its special 
and peculiar circumstances., On the 
one hand it is clear, that many things 
= an qaanegee, nature wd be ram 
ree affixed, and yet, during t 
term, may be Ys ane and, on the 
other hand, it is equally clear, that 
there may be that sort of fixing or 
annexation, which, though the build- 
ing or thing annexed may have been 
merely for ornament, will yet make 
the removal of it waste, The general 
rule is, that where a lessee, having 
annexed a personal chattel to the 
freehold during his term, afterwards 
takes it away, it is waste. In the pro- 
gress of time this rule has been relaxed, 
and many exceptions have been grafted 
upon it. One has been in favour of 
matters of ornament, as ornamental 
chimney pieces, pier glasses, hangings, 
wainscot fixed only by screws, and 
the like. Of all these it is to be ob- 
served, that they are exceptions only, 
and, therefore, though to be fairly 
considered, not to be extended; and 
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with respect to one subjectin particu- 
lar, ain sadempetty Tease thane 
wicke treats it as a very strong case. 
Passing over all that relates to trade 
and agriculture, as not connecting with 
the present subject, it wall be only me- 
cessary to advert, as bearing upon it, 
to the doctrine of Lord Kenyon in 2 
East, 88, referred to at the bar.’ The 
case itself was that of = for 
the purpose of trade, $s ing, 
therefore, vpon a different ground from 
the present ; but it has been cited for 
the dictum of Lord Kenyon, which 
seems to treat green-houses and hot- 
houses, erected by great gardeners and 
nursery-men, as not to be considered 
as annexed to the freehold. Even if 
the law were so, which it is not neces- 
sary to examine, still, for obvious 
reasons, such a case would not be 
similar to the present: but in Elwes 
v. Mawe, speaking of this dictum, Lord 
Ellenborough says, there exists no 
decided case, and, I believe, no re- 
cognized opinion or practice on either 
side of Westminster Liall, to warrant 
such an extension. Allowing, then, 
that matters of ornament may or may 
not be removable, and that whether 
they are so or not must depend on the 
particular case, we are of opinion that 
no case has extended the right to 
remove nearly so far as it would be 
extended if such right were to be 
established in the present instance 
under the facts of the report, to which 
it will be sufficient to refer; and, 
therefore, we agree with the learned 
Judge, in thinking that the building 
in question must be considered as 
annexed to the freehold, and the re- 
moval of it consequently waste.— 
Rule discharged. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Wrington Meeting of the Bath and Bedminster District Committee. 


Tut Friends and Members of this 
ancient Society had a very numerous 


Meeting at Wri \ 
on Thursday, the 18th ult. At Doom 


o'clock the Lorp Brsuor or Batu anp 
Wetts arrived at the parish church, 
when a most admirable sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Henry Barry, 























5. C. L., Rector of Brockley, from 
Phil. xi. 16. ‘* Holding forth the 
word of life.” The preacher began 
by stating the inseparable connexion 
between the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity; and the supreme excel- 
lence of that Institution, the object of 
which is, to guard + 9s future evils 
by “ Holding forth the word of life,” 
and preserving the children of the 
poor from the consequences of a neg- 
lected education. The popular opinion 
of the three distinct divisions of the 
Scriptures was newer: | illustrated : 
1. Those which are so clear that in- 
quiry is superfluous; 2. So obscure, 
that it is hopeless; 3. So accidental, 
as to apply only to particular times, 
persons, and circumstances. In im- 
mediate consequence, it was observed, 
that as analogous difficulties might 
be expected in the Scriptures and the 
material world, it might be added, 
that in the one, as in the other, in- 
dustry is the appointed condition of 
acquirement. The education of the 
poor in this country was finally and 
distinctly traced to the operations of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; the influence of which 
was felt during every subsequent 
period of their lives; whilst the exten 
sion of its benefits dependent on the 
expanse of its support, was powerfully 
advocated at large. ‘The Society was, 
indeed, the earliest Bible Society, Tract 
Society, Prayer-book, and Homily 
Society, and Missionary Society. The 
sermon concluded with an application 
to every heart of those truths which 
had so beneficial a public influence. 
After service, the rer took the 
chair at the Boys’ National School Room. 
The Rev. W. D. Willis, M. A., 
District rage | proceeded to read 
the Report, by which it appeared that 
there had been sold from the Bath 
Depository, between the Ist of April, 
1833, and 31st of March, 1834, 1159 
Bibles, 1070 Testaments, 3100 Prayer 
Books, 3141 Bound Books, and 28,145 
Tracts and School Books. The pro- 
ductions of the Society of General 
Literature sold in the last year were, 
35,302 Nos. of Saturday Magazine, 
6,749 parts of ditto, 84 vols of ditto, 
71,568 parts of Family Sermons, 50 
vols. of ditto, 604 vols. of other books. 
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Grants had been made to the Parent 
Society of 50/. for its general uses; 
of 25/. in books to the Bath National 
School; of 52. to the East Walcot 
Schools, and of 5/. for rewards to the 
— teachers of the Sunday 
chools. Allusion was next 
to the Pilgrim Tax in India, which, 
Society's exertions, had been 
abolished. 

The Rev. Plumpton Wilson observed, 
that in consequence of the state of his 
health, he had not intended to address 
the Meeting, the objects of which were 
so dear and sacred to every heart. 
He was, therefore, unprepared to do 
justice to the merits of the Report, 
although he should move that it be 
adopted. Mr. Wilson proceeded to 
remark, that the state of the times 
recommended the Institution to every 
one who truly wished the welfare of 
his country, and that. whilst the 
elements of society had been so exten- 
sively troubled, and experiments made 
upon every order of the state, expe- 
riments of which the results. might be 
awful. As they must be universal, it 
became the government (he meant 
that government resulting from the 
common support of good men, as well 
as the government of the country), to 
maintain that holy principle which 
would keep the balance of power equal 
among the various classes of society, 
and bestow upon them equal advan- 
tages; this principle was only to be 
found in their common right to the 
glorious liberty of the children of God, 
and their common access to the sacred 
depository of truth. The speaker then 
alluded to the supremacy of. those 
rights, which might properly be termed 
the rights of the immortal soul. He 
could give the numerical amount of 
the books sold by the Society—but 
who should tell the amount of light 
sown in the darkness, of sorrow as- 
suaged, of faith kindled? He concluded 
by adverting to the influence of the 
Society on the heart, through the 
literature of the country. 

H. Harford, E considered the 
office of the Priesthood sacred to the 
holy interests of religion; that, not- 
withstanding, he trusted the devoted 
support of the laity might coincide 
with that of the christian ministry, in 
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a cause which connected them in one 
common and eternal relation. He be- 
lieved the exertions of the Clergy were 
deserving of universal eulogy, and their 
endeavours to meet the difficulties 
and necessities of the times would be 
followed. by the blessing of the Al- 
mighty. 

The Seeretary then read a commu- 
nication from the Committee of Ge- 
neral Literature aud Education to the 
Parent Society, stating, that there was, 
since the last Report, an increase of 
15,600 a week on the Saturday Maga- 
zine. They had now in hand a series 
of School ks, adapted to the state 
of the times. Another grant of 2000/. 
had been made to them from the Parent 
Society. 

The Rev. C. M. Mount, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Wells, and Secretary to the 
Diocesan Association, congratulated 
the Meeting on the advancing success 
of the Society. The exertions which 


had been made in the deanery of Bed- 
minster, to afford circulation to the 
Scriptures, and works calculated to 
promote christian knowledge, had been 


great and effective. Their, extraordi- 
nary success was attributable, under 
the favour of Providence, to the simple 
but most efficient machinery adopted 
in that district. The district was sub- 
divided into small circles, in each of 
which a clergyman undertook the office 
of corresponding secretary; the duties 
of which office were, to preach at the 
various churches in his division on 
behalf of the Society, to keep a deposi- 
tory of the Society’s books, to make 
known its advantages to the public, and 
to correspond with the District Secre- 
tary on its interests. This plan had 
been highly approved by the Parent 
Society, and even formally recom- 
mended in their Report. He wished 
to see it universally adopted throughout 
the kingdom, and he would recom- 
mend a still further improvement in it, 
namely, that ‘all the Clergy im each di- 
vision should maintain a constant com- 
munication with their corresponding 
secretary. The Rev. Gentleman no- 
ticed the proof afforded by the state of 
the Society of the popularity of that 
Church, of which it was the organ. 
The Church possessed the affections of 
the majority, but he must deny that 
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this was her claim to support. He 
contended that a church should be 
established because it had truth on its 
side, and for no other reason ; other- 
wise Judaism ought never to have been 
established over heathenism, and Ahab 
was right in establishing the Jatter 
when there were only 7000 who had 
not bowed to Baal. Christianity, at 
that rate, should never have been esta- 
blished over Judaism, nor Protestantism 
over Popery ; still, as regarded the fact, 
the majority were with the Churel. 
What ea could be inferred from the 
neral voice of the laity, upheld: in 
er favour in petitions to the throne? 
The Church of England was identified 
with the civil liberty, as well as the 
pure religion, of the nation. The Rev. 
Gentleman concluded by offering his 
thanks to the laity, by whose exertions 
so much had been done in dissemi- 
nating the Scriptures, and that liturgy 
which was founded upon them; and 
moved the second resolution, viz.,— 
“That this meeting sincerely rejoice 
in the successful career of the Bath and 
Bedminster District Committee.” 

Colonel. Jervoise seconded the reso- 
lution. 

The Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A., 
Curate of Wrington, moved the third 
resolution, expressive of the satisfaction 
entertained by the Meeting at the suc- 
cess of the literary committee. He 
contended, as the deneane preacher of 
the day had so ably enforced, that 
there was no hostility in religion to 
mental cultivation; that, on the con- 
trary, it contained in itself the germ of 
intellectual advancement, as was evi- 
dent if any would compare the intellec- 
tual condition of heathen and christian 
countries, and further, of popish coun- 
tries, with that of those which pos- 
sessed free access to the gospel. This 
was, indeed, the true and safe way of 
mental cultivation, to make religion 
take the precedence, and enlarge the 
mind, as well as improve the soul. 
This was what our Church did—what 
our Society did—and was the object of 
the Literary Committee. The contrary 
method, learning before religion, or 
learning without religion, was con- 
demned even by unassisted reason. 
Even Plato had held that knowledge, 
without the knowledge of “the best,” 
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was likely rather to be dangerous than 
profitable. The speaker took a view 
of the exertions of the Literary Com- 
mittee, and congratulated the meeting 
on the proof afforded, among many 
others, by the avdour with which these 
meetings were supported, that the best 
and wisest were agreed that literature 
would be most effectively promoted in 
subservience to religion. 

The Rev. G. A. Baker, M.A., se- 
conded the resolution. 

The Rev. Henry Barry, B.C. L., 
Rector of Brockley, moved the fourth 
resolution, to the effect, that the pro- 
gress of education among the poor af- 
forded high ground of congratulation 
to the Meeting. The Report fully jus- 
tified the resolution. The r were 
eminently entitled to the assistance of 
the Church. If the Church was assailed, 
their spiritual interests would be the 
first to suffer; but it was found to be 
true that the lamp of truth had ever 
burned brightest in the days of perse- 
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cution; and our calumniated Church 
had never been more earnest than at 
the present moment in promoting the 
education of the poor. 
* The Rev. W. D. Willis seconded 
the resolution. He stated that there 
were now 710,000 children educating 
by the Established Church, a sufficient 
answer to those who pretend that 
the Church wished to keep the people 
in ignorance! 

A handsome collection was made at 
the door. 


FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Public meetings have been held dur- 
ing the past year, and Committees 
formed at Ripon, Borobridge, Leeds, 
Bradford, Doncaster, &c. &c., for the 
purpose of establishing a Foreign Bible 
Society in connexion with the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, according to a resolution passed 
by the Parent Society on the 10th of 
February last. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT, 





Tue political world in Great Britain 
and Ireland has not, since our last, dis- 
played any very important pheno- 
mena. The Whigs, like our monarchs 
of old, have been making progresses 
through various parts of the realm; 
and striving hard to convince the un- 
washed that their labours have entitled 
them to their most sweet voices. Like 
Wonter van Twiller, however, the pro- 
fessor of Doubting at New York, the 
people did not seem disposed to recog- 
nize the merits of these Lords of mis- 
rule, and showed some misgivings as to 
their honesty. At Edinburgh, where 
the “‘ gathering” was to have frighted 
the isle from its propriety, there never 
was seen a more “ beggarly account of 
empty” heads and stomachs. The fol- 
lowing analysis of the Whig stewards 
and their flunkies at the grand dinner, 
will show how egregiously sumphish 
the admirers of Earl Grey and Baron 
Vaux must have looked, when the 
entered the Crown and Cushion boot 
(of Greenwich Fair notoriety), which 





ee 


was sent to the “‘ Modern Athens” ex- 
pressly for the occasion :— 

3 Dukes, 1 Butcher; 2 Marquises, 
2 Tailors; 8 Earls, 5 Haberdashers ; 
7 Lords, 9 Woollen drapers; 5 Mem- 
bers of Privy Council, 3 Spirit dealers ; 
1 Lord Advocate, 1 Shoemaker; 1 At- 
torney General, 1 Tinman; 1 Solicitor 
General, 1 Baker; 16 Baronets, 2 Wine 
merchants; 4 Knights, 2 Brewers; 35 
M.P.’s, 2 Schoolmasters; 29 Land- 
owners, 3 Farmers; 1 General, 1 
Cutler; 2 Admirals, 1 [ronfounder; 
1 Commissary General, 3 Account- 
ants; 3 Colonels, 1 Grocer; 1 
Lieutenant Colonel, 1 Glassblower; 
6 Captains, 4 Booksellers ; 30 Advo- 
cates, 2 Silversmiths; 31 W. S.'s, 2 
Physicians ; 7 Professors, 3. Hosiers ; 
2 Surgeons, 1 Builder; 1 Optician, 1 
Sugar-boiler; 1 Jeweller, 6 Mer 
chants; 1 Postmaster, 1 Engineer. 

The rest were shopkeepers and el- 
dest sons of gentlemen. 

This list contains evidently the 
strength of the Whig party in Scot. 
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land. In M_P.’s and radical. burgh . 
functionaries it strong ; but of 
100 Peersin it showsonly 19 
30 Lord Lieutenants ....... 6 
ae ES 16 
other Knights and Knights 

of the Bath bs 5 
80 other Generals and Admirals 4 
1,000 other Deputy Lieutenants, 
MOE ..ccee -cccecccceee 40 
200 Practising Advocates, not-- 40 
600 Writers to the Signet, not-. 40 
100 College Professors, not .... 10 
Of Established Clergy not one in 
fifty attended ; of leading bankers and 
i manufacturers 


principal and merchants 
in 


and elsewhere, not one in 
tw 


9 Webster's” countrymen are 
evidently not inclined to pert a 
falling cause; Scotchmen, like rats, 
have always been distinguished for 
their instinct in quitting a sinking 
shi 


p- 
At Canterbury, two most important 


meetings have taken place, which are 
strongly indicative of the country re- 
turning to a better fraliog. 


The first 
was on the anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the King’s Scheol in that city, 
when a powerful demonstration was 
made in favour of the Church. The 
second was to commemorate the 
“ King’s late glorious declaration !” 
On this occasion the admirers of the 
constitution were roused to a just sense 
of the danger with which it is beset by 
infidelity and anar¢hy; and the sons 
of unconquered and unconquerable 
Kent rallied round the standard of 
the altar and throne in numbers num- 
berless; a spirit, indeed, has been 
awakened throughout the land, which 
we trast will never subside until the 
enemies of our time-honoured and 
hallowed institutions are dispersed and 
subdued. 

IneLAND represents to us the ap- 
palling picture of an ee im- 
perio; a superior to the law 
of the land. A subtle demagogue 
taxing the people for rent, whilst the 
clergy are left to perish. Either Daniel 
O'Connell must be suspended—from his 
post, ot Ireland is lost. 

West Inores.—Q) aoe tri- 
um . A humbug philanthropy has 
thea the N of his physical 
comforts, and bids fair to plunge him 
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again into that worse than Egy 
darkness, from which he was grdually 
emerging, We are sorry that it is se; 
but the good “ sayings” of the saints 
have proved very bad “ doings.” 
The “k “finest peasantry in the 
world,” like the black-guards of King 
O'Connell, are fulfilling to a “#” what 
we always predicted: the fellows are 
no more fit for freedom, than Binney 
is to be Archbishop of York; “ Ecce 
signum :"'—Trinidad to the 6th 
of August have been received, which 
state, that the militia in that island 
had been under arms for five days, as 
the negroes had positively refused to 
work ; and at the reading of the pro- 
clamation by the governor, they hooted 
and hissed him!! Should the whites 
be assassinated throughout the co- 
lonies, which our brethren (a 
fico for euch brotherly love!) appear 
to contemplate, we hope, as an act 
of retribution, the quakers, with 
friend Howitt, as driver, will be de- 
ported to the West Indies, and 
compelled to cultivate the cane; they 
could not object to such sweet em- 
ployment. 

Srain.—The Whigs have another 
black crime to answer for; the Queen 
of Spain has been hurried to a pre- 
mature grave, 


‘* By strangers honoured, and by stran- 
gers mourned,” 


through the disgraceful and disgusting 
neglect her Majesty has endured at 
the hands of our liberal ministry. The 
cause of religion, honour, and justice, 
however, triumphs in Spain ; the 
revolutionary faction will, in all pro- 
bability, be soon hors de combat, If 
God is to be feared—if kings are to be 
honoured—if the people are to enjoy 
the blessings of legal protection— 
whiggery, popery, and liberality must 
be rooted out of the land; and we 
heartily wish, that the seed sown 
in Spain will take root downward, and 
uce a tree, beneath whose shadow 
all the friends of good order in the 
world may enjoy the favour of their 
God, and the fatherly care of their 
r tive kings. 
RANCE is falling. 
Russta, Paussta, and Ausrata. are 
rising. 
Bet.crom, it is reported, exists. 
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CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICUM. 


OCTOBER, 1834. 
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UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. " 


Rev. R. Reve Repe.—A splendid silver ink-stand bas been presented by the mem- 
bers of the congregation of St. John’s Chapel, Hampstead, to the Rev. R. Rede Rede, 
Rector of St. Leonard’s, Colchester, as a testimony of their sincere regard,’ and of 
their gratitude to him for officiating at their chapel at a time when his assistance 
was peculiarly needed. 


~~ > - 


Rev. Mr. Notan.—The Cork Herald states that the Rev. Mr. Nolan, who: took 
a leading part in the public controversial discussions in Ireland, and who was the 
intimate friend of Dr. Doyle, is reported to have resigned his parish in the 
diocese of Leighlin, and conformed to the doctrines of the Established Church. 


Muniricent Bequest or THE LATE Mrs. Hannan More.—The fands of the 
new church of St. Philip, Bristol, will be benefited by the amount of 3,5002. three 
per cent. consols, that sum (being the residue of Mrs. More’s estate, after paying the 
numerous charitable legacies, &c.) haying just been invested in the funds by her 
executors for that purpose, as directed by her will, Part of this sum is directed to 
be applied for ornamenting and beautifying the church, and the remainder in payment 
of the minister. ; 


Crericat Bequest.—The Rev. James Sugden, who died lately, has left by will 
the following charitable legacies, all directed.to be paid six monthis after his decease, 
free of legacy duty, viz—To the Bath United Hospital, 5007; Bath General Hos- 

ital, 5001; Birmingham Hospital, 100/.; Birmingham Dispensary, 100/.; Birming- 

m Blue-coat School, 100/. 


Op CoMMENTARY ON THE PsatMs or Davip.—In the library at Douai there is 
a Commentary, in English, on the Psalms of David, printed on vellum. There is 
every reason to believe that it belonged to the Lord Chancellor Sir Thomas More, 
for on one of the covers there are some Latin verses in his own hand-writing, and 
signed by him. It is probable that he had the book when in prison, and gave it 
before his execution to the minister who attended him in his last moments. 
VOL. XV1l. NO. X. 40 
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American Eptscorat Statistics.—Since the Revolution there have been 30 
Bishops; 14 have died, 16 are now living; 3 were consecrated in England, 1 in 
Scotland, i by Bishop Provost, and 25 by Bishop White. Students in the General 
Theological Seminary, 65. The Missionary Society has 8 Missionaries in America 
and 2 in Greece. A Mission is to be established in China, The number of Clergy 
increased during 40 years, between 1792 and 1832, from 192 to upwards of 600. 
In Connecticut 22 to 57, New York 19 to 163, Pennsylvania 14 to 60, South Caro- 
lina 15 to 34, Virginia decreased 61 to 56; Connecticut and South Carolina increased 
twofold, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania fourfold, and New York sevenfold.— 
Diocese of New York: the number of Clergy in New York is 183, and the congre- 
gations 190. Reports were received from 162 organized parishes, under the care of 
129 officiating Ministers, of whom 66 are Rectors, 7 Assistant-ministers, and 56 
Missionaries. There were reported 2,842 baptisms, 10,300 communicants, 1,101 
confirmed, 22 deacons and 9 priests ordained, 1,043 marriages, 1,419 burials; 34 
eandidates for orders, 10 new congregations organized, and 20 churches consecrated. 


CrericaL Generosity.—Died, August 22, at Berkeley-house, near Frome, 
in the 86th year of his age, the Rey. John Methuen Rogers, 30 years rector of 
that parish, and incumbent of Rodden. He was a munificent benefactor to the 
Church, of which he had been a minister for 63 years, having given 6,000/. towards 
the building and endowment of the church at Rodden, 1,200/, to the district church 
at Frome, and a sum exceeding 1,000/. to the new church at North Bradley, and the 
building a house for the curate, and sums of smaller amount to many other churches, 
altogether exceeding 10,0002. 


Tue CHANCELLOR’s PATRONAGE.—We hear that the Lord Chancellor has pre- 
sented the Rev. Ayscough Fawkes, brother of F. H. Fawkes, Esq. of Farnley-hall, 
and incumbent of Farnley, to the vicarage of Otley, vacant by the demise of the 
Rev. Henry Robinson. It was expected, from what the Lord Chancellor said in 
the House of Lords about all livings under 200/. per annum being in future at the 
disposal of the Bishop of the diocese, that the living of Otley would have been placed 
in the gift of the Archbishop of York, but his lordship, when reminded of it by a 
deputation who waited upon him at Bolton, said, “ Oh, it was only conditional ;” 
i. e. if his lordship could not find a friend of his own. Three similar instances have 
occurred in the diocese of Gloucester. Immaculate Lord Brougham! ! 


CuvurcuMen’s Lriperatity. —The number of subscribers to the religious 
societies in connexion with the Established Church, divided into clerical and lay 
subscribers :— 

Cler. Lay. Female. Total. 

1, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 6430 4850 2726 = 14006 

2. Ditto Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 

Parts ee ee ee a ee «=. 848 302 498 
District Ditto ee ee «» 38059 2118 1063 

3. National Society (Education) .. -- 974 1312 308 

4. Clergy Orphan Society .. -- 661 478 436 1564 

5. Church Building Society : -- 1189 997 303 2489 

13148 = 10157 5033 28338 
10157 


2991 


It is fair to suppose that among the female subscribers, there is nearly the same 
proportion belonging to clerical families—the wives or sisters of Clergy, which of 
course would increase the majority ; but leaving this out of the question, this table 
proves that the Clergy are not exactly grasping after the tithes, and thinking of 
nothing but money. 


1445 
6240 
2594 


| 
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Epucation oF THE Poor.—During the past and the present year, 328 schouls 
have been received into union with the National Society, carrying up the amount of 
schools in union to the number of 2,937 ; and 6,643/. have been voted in aid of the 
building school-rooms in 104 places, the total expense of the buildings being esti- 
mated at 20,0007. The Society has recently made a general inquiry into the state of 
education under the Established Church in all parts of the kingdom ; and an account 
has been obtained concerning 8,650 places, which were found to contain about 
11,000 schools, with 678,356 children. It is calculated that there cannot be less in 
England and Wales than 710,000 children under the instruction of the Clergy. 


Tue Jews.—The high-priests of the city of Jerusalem and Japheth have com- 
missioned Rabbi Enoch Zindal to visit the United States, in order to solicit contri- 
butions for the relief of the inhabitants of the Holy Land. They represent their 
situation as one of extreme distress, from poverty and hunger, and the severity of 
the exactions of the Turks. In the letter of which the Rabbi was the bearer, it is 
said—“ We are poor, and in so much distress, that we cannot represent our 
situation in writing; we are hungry, thirsty, and naked. Our children ask bread, 


and we have none to give them.” 


Roya Musica Festivau.—It is now finally ascertained, that after all the heavy 
expenses which were necessarily incurred have been defrayed, there will be a surplus 
of 9,000/. to be divided among the Royal Society of Musicians, the New Musical 
Fund, the Choral Fund, and the Royal Academy of Music; each receiving 2,250/. 
An official statement of the receipts and expenses, together with a variety of interest- 
ing matter connected with the festival, will be shortly published. 


Hererorp Music Meetine.—In the Cathedral, the first morning, the company 
consisted of six hundred and three persons; the second, seven hundred and thirty- 
six; and the third, seven hundred and forty-eight. The collections amounted to 6764.; 
being 54/. less than at the meeting in 1831, and 1012. less than at that of 1828. It 
is probable that, by further donations, this year’s collection will be raised to 7002 
The expenses of the orchestre exceeded by 5001. those of the last meeting; but the 
expenses to the stewards will not be materially greater than on that occasion. 


MAPLEpuURHAM National Scnoois.—On Friday, the 12th ult., the Fourth Anni- 
versary of the Mapledurham National School, instituted and chiefly supported by the 
Rev. Lord A. Fitzclarence, the Vicar, was held at the School Room, when between 70 
and 80 children were regaled with old English fare—roast beef and plum pudding, 
together with all the aged widowers and widows of the parish, as usual. . The chil- 
dren passed under the inspection of the neighbouring gentry, who expressed great 
satisfaction at the neatness and healthy and happy appearance of the children in 
their new clothing. There were present Sir T, and Lady Dundas, Mrs, and Miss 
L. Gardiner, Mr. Salmon, Mr. Mrs. and Miss C. Powys, Mrs. Hopkin, and Miss 
Smith, the Rev. W. Hammond, (Rural Dean of the district,) Mrs. Hammond, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stapleton, Rev. C. and Mrs, Manisty, Mr. and, Mrs, E. May, ,Mr. Mrs. 
and Miss Vanderstegen, and all the respectable inhabitants of the parish, , We are 
happy to record, for the fourth time, the recurrence of this pleasing and very 
interesting anniversary, and to add, that the good effects which have been the 
result, have induced the noble and benevolent Vicar to continue, with increased 
liberality, the support which he has so judiciously afforded to the Mapledurham 


school. 


MunIFICENCE OF THE Bisnor or DurHAM.—On Saturday, the 13th of Septem- 
ber, his Lordship finally confirmed the augmentations to the livings of Lanchester, 
Stockton, Etherley, Satley, Esh, &c., free of expense to the different incumbents, 
The whole of them are now made comfortable livings. His Lordship has also given 
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the bandsoixe sum of 220/. towards ;the building of a parsonage at Satley, and Z00/. 
towards one at Etherley, both of which are going on rapidly; the former will soon be 
completed. To the Jay-holders of the Charch patronage we say, “Go, and do like- 
wise,” 


Bisnor or Durnam’s VisttatT10N.—The Lord Bishop of Durham lately held his 
visitation in the church of Mapledurham, when the Rev. Lord Augustus Fitzclarence, 
Vicar, preached from 1 Tim. iv. 16. His Lordship commenced his discourse by 
noticing the character of St. Paul,—his courage and perseverance in planting and 
watering the Church of Christ, whose healthy end fruitful branch we believe the 
catholic and apostolic Church established in this realm to be. He then, in a very 
clear and distinct manner, pointed out in the first place the duty of a christian 
minister in his life and conduct—that it should be blameless. In the second, that his 
doctrine should be pure ; and afterwards reminded the clergy present, of the awful 
responsibility of the charge committed to their care as christian ministers, that it 
be their chief “ study to shew themselves approved unto God, workmen that need not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” His Lordship dwelt on the excel- 
lence of the Liturgy, and on its adaptation to all the varied conditions and circum- 
stances in which the Christian can be placed, observing that the Church has taken 
such care of her children, that she bears in pious remembrance every species of 
human woe, and sympathises with every child of misfortune. Among the means of 
securing the prosperity of the Church, his Lordship insisted on the necessity that the 
young citizens of the state should be trained in the religion which the state has 
hitherto recognized as her own, and strongly recommended the system of education 
established in the National Schools. The Rev. Preacher has proved the sincerity of 
his opinion of the value of National Schools, by instituting and liberally supporting 
them in his own parish. 


Bisuor or GLoucesteR’s ConFrIRMATIONS.—Stroud.—On Tuesday, the 26th of 
August, the Bishop of Gloucester, accompanied by his Chaplain, the Rev. Mr. 
Thorpe, held a confirmation at Stroud, when nearly four hundred persons were con- 
firmed. His Lordship arrived a little before eleven o'clock, amid the ringing of 
bells; and was met at his entrance to the church by a very numerous body of the 
Clergy, and an unusually large assembly of the gentry, trades-people, and inhabi- 
tants, whose cordial greeting evidently affected his Lordship. ‘The church had, by 
the assiduous attentions of Messrs. Chambers and Barter, the churchwardens, been 
repaired, and handsomely decorated for the solemn occasion. The remarkably pious 
demeanour of the young persons, and of the full congregation assembled, was such 
as to persuade al] who beheld them that the confirmation was regarded by them in 
its full sanctity; and we are not without hopes, that the affectionate and impressive 
addresses of the Bishop must have produced the happiest effects. After service, a 
great number of the inhabitants occupied the Bishop’s short interval before his de- 
parture for Bisley, in paying their respects to him, to whom his expressions of thank- 
tulness for their particular attentions must have been highly gratifying. A handsome 
collation was provided, of which there was little time to partake, as the confirmation 
was appointed at Bisley, where two hundred and thirty persons were presented at 
three o’clock. There, we are happy to say, the same attention was paid, and the 
same impressive’ demeanour remarkabie, in the young persons confirmed. We are 
the more particular in giving this statement, as affording evidence of the good, not to 
say strong feeling, which exists in Stroud towards the Church, and of the respect of 
her ordinanees. Nothing could have beer more gratifying than the whole proceed- 
ing; and we are glad to be informed, that the good feeling on the part of the neigh- 
bourhood was substantially reciprocated by a handsome donation of 102. from the 
Bishop to the funds of the Dispensary. In selecting this charity for his benevolence, 
his Lordship showed adiscriminating regard for the most pressing wants of the 
poor, which we are confident will be properly estimated. The day, indeed, was one 
to which all must refer witli unmingled feelings of delight; and we rejoice to see the 
important berough of Stroud taking such a prominent stand in the exhibition of 
attachment to the Prelacy and rites of the Church. 

Leigh and Deerhurst.—On Friday, the 29th of August, the Lord Bishop of Glouw- 
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cester confirmed, at the churches of Leigh and Deerhurst, completing his circuit of 
confirmations through the western part of his diocese. During a fortnight, his 
Lordship held confirmations at fifteen places; nine of which, it is believed, had 
never before been visited by a Bishop for that purpose. The effect of this arrange- 
ment has been, that no young persons have been obliged to go farther than froma 
contiguous parish to receive this rite, and that the numbers in each place have not 
been greater than the respective churches could conveniently contain. 





Orpinations.—The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordination will be held at Buckden, 
on Sunday, the 21st of December. Candidates are required to send their papers to 
his Lordship before the 10th of November. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter intends holding an Ordination on the 26th of October. 


ORDINATIONS.—1834. 


Bangor. . Sept. 14.| Durham. . Sept. 14. | Hereford. . Sept. 21. 
Lincoln. . Sept. 21 | Oxford. . Sept. 14. 


DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Atkinson, William . . . . . . BA. University Oxf. Durham 
Barker, Joseph Henry - B.A. St. John’s Camb. Hereford 
Coltman, George ° . B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Lincoln 
Earnshaw, Samuel (let. dim. )- . M.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Gale, William . 2 . B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Lincoln 
Hanson, Edward . B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Lincoln 
Ildeston, Thomas. . . B.A. St. Peter's Camb, Durham 
Low, Henry «.. .- . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Ludlam, Thomas . B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Lincoln 
Maughan, Simpson Brown . Lit. St. Bee’s Durham 
Myers, Frederick . B.A. Fell.of Clare Hall Cainb, — Lincoln 
Newby, George - B.A. St. John’s Camb. Durham 
Norton, Hon. James . . . +» B.A. University Oxf. Durham 
Ratcliffe, Thomas (/et.dim.) . . . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Reay, Charles Lucas . . . BA. Queen's Oxf. Lincoln 
Skrimshire, Henry Fenwick . B.A. Cath. Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Storer, Jolin 5 / Eres 8 . B.A. Trinity Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Strickland, John hag eae oe . B.A. Wadham Oxf. Hereford 
Stuart, John Burnett . M.D. Queen's Camb. Lincoln 
Thompson, Edward - B.A. Trinity Camb, _—_ Lincoln 
White, Elisha . . Lit. St. Bee’s Durham 
Williams, W. Lloyd . - . - BA. Jesus Oxf. Bangor 
Wyche, John Phipps Tanner . . « M.A. Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 
Young, Henry Tuffoell . B.A. Balliol Oxf. Lincoln 
PRIESTS. 
Atkioson, Richard . B.A. Trinity Dublin Lincoln 
Betton, Joseph_. - . « B.A. Christ Camb. Lincoln 
Bingham, Charles Hippuff Caius Camb. Lincoln 
Bird, Christopher Wentworth . . B.A. St John’s Camb. Durham 
Champneys, Thomas Phipps Amian . B.A. Merton Oxf. Lincoln 
Clare, George Thomas . B.A. St. John’s Oxf. Oxford 
Cookson, Frederick . B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Gardner, Robert Midgley . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Glynne, Henry . B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 
Hutton, Henry Frederick . B.A. Trinity Oxf. Lincoln 
Maughan, William . Lit. St. Bee’s Durham 
Phipps, Hon. Augustus Frederick M.A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Rashdall, John... . . B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
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Name. 


Shadwell, John Emilius. 


Simpkivson, Thomas 
Spencer, John Leigh 


Stockdale, Joseph Walter 


Wade, Albany. 


Ward, Edward Langton 
White, William Spranger 
Whiteford, Henry John 
Wimberley, Conrade Makings 


Name, 
Apjohn, Lloyd 
Beechy, W. R. 
Blew, W. J. 
Dennege, John 


Dupuis, George Jebn.. 


Edwards, D. . . 
Graham, R. : 
Greene, Nu. « « 
Griffith, James 
Hackett, W. J. 
Hall, G. C.. 
Hill, Arthur 
Hill, J. . « 
Hine, G. H. . 
Massy, Dawson 
Movre, E. 

Nash, W. R. 
Spencer, W. P. . 
Wheeler, Charles . 
White, T. . 
Whitworth, w. H. 


Name. 
Biddulph, T. S. . 
Birley, J. S. 
Boulton, W. H. . 
Browne, J.G. . 
Drake, C. D. M. . 
Fawkes, A. 
Foolit, J. 

Gratrix, Lh. . 


Hadow, W. T. 


Hall, Peter a > 
Harrison, J. N. . { 
Hutton, R.. 

Jones, John 


Lawson, James 


. Huntshaw, R. 


. Farnsfield, V. 


College. 
St. John’s 
Balliol 
Worcester 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Wadham 
Trinity 
Magdalen 
St. Jobn’s 


Deacons, 24. lite 22.—Total, 46. 


Degree 


3 
> 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Appointment. 


Curacy of Dramkeen, Limerick. 
Living of Kilgefin, Roseommon. 
Dom. Chapl. to Earl Amhurst. 
Living of Kilconnel, Ireland. 
Lower Mast. of Eton School. 
Curacy of Spittar, Cenfgu. 
Curacy of Meagh, Armagh. 
Rectory of Ballyclog, Tyrone, 
Preb. Dysach, Limerick. 
Curacy of St. Nicholas, Cork. 


University. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
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By Bishop of 
Durham 
Hereford 
Hereford 
Lincoln 
Durham 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Hereford 
Lincolo 


Assist. Mast. Free Gram, School of King Edward VI. 
Minister of Woolstone New Chapel, Gloucester. 


Curacy of Ballyporeen, Cork. 


Evening Lect. St. Ann's, Westminster, 


Curacy of Kilmurry, Limerick. 
Living of Bannon, Wexford. 
Vicarage of Kilbolane, Cork. 


Dom. Chapl, to Duke of Buccleugh. 
Surrogate in Bishop’s Court, Oxford, 


Mast. of Diocesan School of Ferns. 
Head Mast, of Kensington Proprietary School, in union 
with King’s College, London. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Preferment. County. 


Chester 
Chester 


Lane. 
Lanc. 
Hawley, R. 
Exeter 
York 
York 
York 


Gloster 


Devon 
York 
Notts 
York 


Gloster 


Otley, V. 


St. James, Halifax, P. C 
{ Mickleton, Vv. 

with Ebberton, V. ? 
Milston, R. ” 
with ees & . bw ilts 
Langhorne, V. 

Liansadurnen, R. 
. St. Nicholas, V. 
pam: V. 
Llanwsda, V 


. Decketineter; V. Leicester Lincoln 


Diocese. 

. Preb. of Llanelwedd, in Coll. Church of Brecon. 
. Little Bolton, P. C. 
. Aughton, R. 
Somerset B. & W. 


Patron. 


T. Tipping, Esq. 
T. Plaumbe, Esq. 


Lord Clinton 
Lord Chancellor 
Southwell Coll. 
Vicar of Halifax 


Lord Chancellor 


Salisbury P. Templeman, Esq. 


Carmar. St.David’s D. & C. of Worces. 


C, Codnor, Esq. 


Carmar. St.David's Bp. of St. David's 
Lord Huntingtower 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Lyne,C. . « . « Roach, R. Cornwall Exeter 

Trustees for Towns- 

Mackenzie,C. . . Colnbrook, P. C. Bucks _Lincoln< end’s Exhibitioners 


of Pem. Coll. Camb, 
Mackenzie, C. . . Colnbrook Bucks Lincoln 


Blyth, V 

Musgrave, T.. . ; Austerfield, P. C. bet York Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Bawtry, P. C. 

Newman, R. . . . Coryton, R. Devon Exeter 


a rs Llanfihangel Earl Cawdor and 
Nicholls, W. T. . Terry pc} Cam. St.Dav. | a toe 


Barmby-moor , , P 
Oldfield, W. He . i coaen * York York Rev. C. Hawkins 
Pridham, J. . . «. Orley, V. Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Smith,P. . . . . Coggeshall Essex London P. Du Cane, Esq. 
a ae en Dunstan s in fa Seti, Reni Rev. C. Simeon & 
West, V. Co. 
Stafford, Thomas ‘ payne Hunting. Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Te, Fk cs . Charing, V. Kent Cant, D. & C. of St. Paul’s 
Thomson, E.. . . Keyworth, R. Notts York Lord Rancliffe 


Turner, E. . Pe * Sussex Chiches. Rev. R. Turner 


Vincent, J. V. . . Lianfairfechan, R. Carn. Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
Woodruff, J. . . . Wychurch, V. Kent Cant. All Souls’ Coll. 
Waget, West. . . Pinchbeck, V. Lincoln Lincoln Rev. J. Waych 
Whiter, C. W. . «~ Clowne, R. Derby Lichfield Lord Chancellor 
Wright,C. . . « St. Peter’s, V. Derby Lichfield 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


At Lissendrum, Aberdeenshire, the family seat, where he was on a visit to his nephew, 
the Right Rev. W. Bisserr, Bishop of Raphoe. The deceased was in his 77th year, and 
succeeded Dr. Magee, late Archbishop of Dublin, in the See of Raphoe, to which he was 
translated from the Archdeaconry of Ross by Lord Wellesley, in 1822. The Bishop of 
Derry, Dr. Ponsonby, succeeds to the patronage of the See of Raphoe, with the ecclesi- 
astical superintendence—the temporalities go to the ecclesiastical fund. The Bishop of 
Derry has the option of possessing the see-house, Raphoe Castle, of which it is expected 
he will avail himself, the Derry Palace being far inferior to that of the late Bishop. 
This is the fifth lapsed See since the Irish Church Temporalities Act. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese, Patron. 
Bampfylde, R. W. . Poltimore, R. Devon Exeter Lord Poltimore 
Briscoe, W. Lea . . Ashton Keynes, V. Wilts Salisbury R. Clack, Esq. 
Caporn, J.. . . . Leverton, R. Lincoln Lincoln 
Cleaves, John. . . Edwinstowe, V. Notts York D. of Lincoln 
Cory, John James . Aylsham, R. Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Canter. 
Denison, William. . Cublington, R. Bucks  Lineoln Lincoln Coll. Oxf. 
Dew, J. Worgan. . St. James, Halifax, C. York York Vicar of Halifax 
Griffiths, D. : { pees Wynne, PC. Pemb. Lord Chancellor 
Hammerton, W.. . Tong, P. C. York York 

Alston Moor, V. Cumb. mA 

Jackson, B. . . Fone Kirkhaugh, R. Northu. * Carlisle 
Morgan, John . . Scalford, V. Leicester Lincoln Duke of Rutland 
Robinson, Henry . Otley, V. York York Lord Chancellor 
R Brockley, R. W. Rev. W. Pi 

ogers, J. M.. ,. Roddan, C. Somerset B. & W. Rev. W. Piggott 
Tatham, Ws . . . Great Oakley, R. Essex London St.John’sColl.Camb. 
Thomas, R. . . . Llanfairfechan, K. Carnar. Bangor Bp. of Bangor 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
— Mauldon, V. . Warden and Fellows 
Williams, H. . and Chesilden, P. C. Surrey Winch. ‘ of Merton Coll. Oxf. 


Chance. of Duchy of 


Yates, Richard . Lancaster 


. Ashen, R. Essex London } 








Appointment. 
Bewsler,W. . « . «. « « Curate of Caversham, Oxford. 

Bligh, James + + « « « Head Mast. of Derby Free Gram. School. 
Butler, Hon. & Rev. Mr. . . Rector of Drumahaire. 

Cox, Francis . . . . « Rector of Castleterra, Cavan. 

Jackson, George . Curate of Wallsend. 

Smith, W.. . . Rector of Ballyclog, Tyrone. 

Walker, Thomas . Curate of Eastwood, Essex. 


Name. 


OXFORD. 

Eastham, Essex, to Harriet Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Streatfield, 
of Chart’s Edge, Westerham. 

Henry Horn, Esq. M.A. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, and Barrister-at-Law, 
to Amelia Anne, eldest daughter of John 
Samuel Gowland, Esq. of Cagebrook, in 
the county of Hereford. 


ELECTION. 
Henry G. Randall, M.A. has been 
elected and admitted Fellow, on the Mi- 
chel Foundation, at Queen’s College. 





MARRIED. 
The Rev. William Streatfield, M. A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Vicar of 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Martin Thackeray, Esq. Vice-Provost 
of King’s College, in this University, to 
Augusta, third daughter of the late John 
Yenn, Esq. Gloucester-place, Portman- 





MARRIED. 





William Metcalfe, Esq. M.A. of the 


Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, and Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, to Charlotte, 
second daughter of the late Morehouse 
Metcalfe, Esq. 


square, London, 

George Burrows, M.D. Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge, to Elinor, youngest 
daughter of the late John Abernethy, Esq. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A Constant Reader and Contributor’ can have no conception of the extreme diffi- 
culty of compiling our Clerical Intelligence with even tolerable correctness. Our only 
sources of information, except when the Notices of Preferments are forwarded direct, are 
the local newspapers, in copying from which the errors are necessarily retained: and 
even direct communications are subject to the inaccurate transcription of illegible writing. 
We may take the opportunity, afforded by this notice, of stating that Rhoslie is a 
Rectory, not a Curacy, as described in our Number for August. As to the addition to the 
designation of Mr. Hughes, our Correspondent will observe that it does not fall in with 
our plan. 

We have before hinted that we shall be indebted to those of our readers who will 
favour us with any Psalms or Hymns, alike remarkable for their simplicity and their devo- 
tion, which we may incorporate in our projected volume: and also, if they would refer us 
to tunes which are excellent and popular. 

“W. W. S.”” has our best thanks for his Psalm; “G. H.” for his “ Notice;”’ and 
“ P. H.” for his communications and his candour. 

The Sermon of “ E. N. D.” has been received. One upon Parochial Psalmody will 
be acceptable, and shall appear as soon as possible. 

“ A Constant Reader” will see that his wishes have been attended to. Our thanks 
are due to “ Timidus” for his Hymn. The “ millions” shall be examined. 

The observations of “ B. R. B.”” upon the “ Tributes of Respect” are seusible, and 
worthy of some consideration. Our only motive for collecting and publishing those 
which have appeared was, to convince the world that the Clergy were not quite so much 
despised as our enemies impudently asserted. The lists we have given bave frequently 
been copied into the Provincial Papers. 
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